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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae ee 
HE clouds are said to be breaking. An opinion, whence de- 
rived it is still hard to say, has suddenly become general that 
Russia and England are on the eve of an agreement. Lord 
Beaconsfield has become pacific; the Czar has offered conces- 
sions; Prince Bismarck has become hopeful ; in all the capitals 
correspondents who despaired of peace, and were glad to despair, 
report reluctantly more hope. The improvement seems for the 
moment to be real, though politics with this Ministry in power 
are too kaleidoscopic for certainty, but its causes are undefined, 
and may prove transitory. All that is certainly known is that 
Count Schouvaloff is gone to St. Petersburg, that the Govern- 
ment expect good news on Monday, and that the notion 
of a dissolution has been given up, as too doubtful in 
results. It is quite possible that at the last moment Lord Beacons- 
field may hold out for some formula which Russia will not 
accept, that the Czar’s hypochondria may disappear with winter, 
or that the intriguers in Constantinople who want war may take 
some desperate step. Fortunately, they cannot find a dare- 
devil Sultan among the race of Othman, or the world would be 
in flames yet. 











The House of Commons reassembled on Monday, and Lord 
Hartington at once asked forinformation as to the progress of 
negotiations, and whether Congress would or would not be 
assembled. Sir Stafford Northcote in reply told him that ‘ active 
negotiations ” were in progress, but that it would not be for the 
public service to hold any general discussion upon them at this 
moment, and since then the subject has not been so much as 
mentioned. ‘The Government moves on its course as undisturbed 
asif Parliament did not exist, and any manifestation of opinion 
against war is treated asan indecorum. Manifestations in its favour 
such as that of Sir John Holker, who stated on Saturday that we 
‘ought to have declared war when Russia crossed the Pruth, are of 
course allowable ; but neither the people who are to pay for war, 
nor even their leaders, like Mr. Gladstone, are to say a free word 
against it. Wedo not object to the reticence of Parliament, 
which, in fact, after the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s declara- 
tion, has no option, but we do object to the unfairness with which 
the two sides are treated by a section of opinion. Her Majesty's 
Ministers stump the country for war, and no resentment is shown, 
while if Mr. Gladstone says a word for peace, he is called a mis- 
chievous firebrand. 


Lord Hartington also asked why the decision to summon the 
Sepoys had not been communicated to Parliament, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote at first made a very high-sniffing reply. The 
decision had been arrived at some time ago, but “it was not 
thought necessary, nor is it according to practice, to communi- 
cate it to Parliament,”"—perhaps the most astounding remark 
ever made by a Constitutional Minister. Lord Hartington 
was meek under it, but it was too much for Mr. Faw- 


cett, who in a forcible speech showed that Government might | 


bring & great army into Europe, and then decline to inform 
Parliament, whose first privilege it is not to be overborne by 








600 | military parade ; and that India, if she could spare such an army, 


was unjustly overburdened with military expense. He was sup- 
ported by Sir G. Campbell, who, knowing more of the matter 
than any man in the House, was therefore howled at by the Torier, 
He argued that the measure would be exceedingly expensive, the 
Sepoy receiving for such service as high pay as Europeans, and 
that the men, though good troops, would not be able to cope 
with Russians ; and he was followed by Sir W. Harcourt, who 
insisted on a fuller explanation of the statement that it was not 
necessary to inform Parliament of so great a measure. 


This brought up Sir S. Northcote, who informed the House 
that the measure ‘‘ was neither more nor less than a direction given 
by her Majesty for the moving of a portion of her forces from one 
part of her Empire to another ”—an assertion which would justify 
the Crown in ordering the Life Guards to charge the riders in 
Rotten Row—and that it was not the intention of the 
Government to let the secret escape so soon. It would have 
been inconvenient to mention the decision, because transport had 
to be collected in India—a mere excuse, as the announcement 
would have brought ships hurrying for the service from all ports 
in Asia. As to the Act under which the troops would serve, it 
was the Indian Mutiny Act, which operates—as he on a subsequent 
day explained—beyond Charter limits; and as to expense, the 
cost would, of course, be borne by the British Treasury, after a 
vote of Parliament. The troops could not be brought into 
England, however, without a previous vote of Parliament, be- 
cause of the Bill of Rights, one clause of which was passed to pre- 
vent this very constitutional danger. The answer did not satisfy 
even Tories, Mr. Newdegate rising to state that he thought the 
active exercise of the constitutional control by the House of Com- 
mons over the Executive was gravely imperilled by the measure. 


So general was the disgust of the Liberals, that on Thursday 
night they resorted to a most unusual step. ‘They virtually 
stopped the Supplies, until discussion had been allowed. The 
Budget Bill came on for its third reading, but Mr. Dillwyn 
moved and Lord Hartington supported an adjournment, on the 
ground that the Budget had been discussed in ignorance of 
the charges which the Government, when the Budget was 
framed, intended to cast upon the country. Sir Stafford 
Northcote fought desperately for his Bill, but men like Mr. Dod- 
son, Mr. Childers, Mr. Walter, and Mr. Newdegate insisted on 
the adjournment, and though the motion was beaten by 170 to 
85, Mr. Vivian brought it forward again, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was compelled to give way. ‘There can be no 
doubt that to bring forward an ordinary Budget a/fer it had been 
decided in Cabinet to add, say, £750,000, to the Military Esti- 
mates for men already engaged, was a farce played at the expense 
of the House of Commons, and of the right of Parliament to 
control the national Army and the national expenditure. 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain gave notice that on an early day 
he would move a vote ‘‘condemning the policy of warlike 
demonstration which her Majesty's Government had pursued,” 
and declaring for “a frank definition of the changes in the Treaty 
of San Stefano which Government consider to be necessary for 
the general good of Europe and the interests of England.” 
He also gave notice that he should, on Thursday, ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to facilitate the dis- 
cussion of the subject. It was at first believed that 
Sir Stafford Northcote would bave recourse to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s plan, and refuse to give a day for discussion on a vote 
of censure, when such vote was not proposed by recognised 
leaders of the Opposition. On Wednesday, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain received a note from the leader of the House asking 
him to postpone his question till Monday, which be accordingly 
did on Thursday, blandly stating that he did not see the Chan- 
cellor in the House. By Monday, it is supposed the Government 
may have news to impart, but if not, Mr. Chamberlain will per- 
severe, and it is not impossible that the front Opposition 
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Bench may pluck up spirit enough formally to accept the motion, 
which will have very great support outside. 





The delegates of the Agricultural Labourers’ Associations held 
a meeting on Saturday at the Memorial Hall, Farrin gdon Street, 
Mr. Joseph Arch presiding. Strong resolutions against war 





| ample, especially as in the Encyclical which he acoapte Sane 
| heart and mind,” the Pope classed the civil dominion amon th 
| “rights ” of the Church which could never be abandoned, 


The Prince of Wales was on Friday week entertained in Parig 


| at a grand banquet by the exhibitors, and made two Speeches 


were carried unanimously, and the delegates present pledged | one in English, and one in French—which appear to haye 


themselves, if the Government refused to adjust its differences 


duced a most favourable impression. There was nothing jp 


with Russia, either by a Congress or by arbitration, to ‘‘ use | them beyond a cordial expression of the Prince’s liking for 
all the influence they possess to induce their fellows in the | France and Paris, but they had a ring of sincerity, and the French. 


agricultural districts to strike against war by not enlisting, 
and to leave those who have made the quarrel to fight it out 
themselves.” The last vote is of little importance, except as a 
method of advertising opinion, for men who enlist care little for 
the opinion of those they leave behind, but the proceedings 
show the strong divergence between the labourers’ opinions and 
those of the farmers. The usual rural notion is that all wars are 
good, because all wars raise the price of corn, but the labourers 
do not see it in that light. They expect no rise in wages 
from war, and know that everything they eat will cost 
them more. They are almost the only class on which the new 
tax on tobacco fell with appreciable weight. It costs them 
4s, 4d. a year, or about two days’ wages. 


We mentioned last week that the renewal of the war would 
probably be preceded by the deposition of the Sultan, and on 
Monday the Daily News published a long telegram to the same 
effect from its correspondent at Constantinople. He intimates 
that on one day in the previous week everything had been 
arranged for the overthrow of the Sultan, but the conspiracy 
was stopped by information that in the event of a revolution 
the Russians would enter the capital. The people and the 
soldiery are represented as alike hostile to the Sultan, the 
Pashas are quarrelling with each other, and if both Russian 
and English influence were withdrawn, the throne would fall. 
This statement reveals one of the many difficulties produced by 
the present policy of the Government. They cannot prevent the 
Turkish Government from destroying its own authority by a 
series of Palace revolutions, which will end some day either in 
the downfall of the House of Othman, which would be the signal 
for an explosion in Asia, where Arab and Turk are watching each 
other jealously—four Turkish regiments are en route to Mecca— 
or in the retreat of a Sultan to Broussa, where he would be 
among his Asiatic subjects, and out of the way of worrying 
Ambassadors. The English may defeat Russia by helping revolu- 
tion, but they are destroying the only principle of cohesion left 
alive in the Turkish provinces, the deep reverence for the House 
‘¢ with which Islam will fall.” 


A great fuss is being made about some designs of Russia to be 
carried out with American aid. A steamer, the ‘ Cimbria,’ laden 
with Russian naval officers and men, has appeared in South-West 
Harbour, State of Maine, and its passengers will, it is stated, 
proceed to San Francisco, ‘There they will be put on board 
steamers purchased by the Russian Government, to be employed, 
not as privateers, but as cruisers—that is, as regular war-ships— 
against British commerce. So far, all that is legitimate preparation 
for war, and the Nation states that the American Government 
will carry out the Three Rules in all their strictness, and prevent 
any American ship intended to be used against Great Britain 
from leaving the waters of the Union. There seems no reason to 
believe either that the American Government would be false to 
its pledges, or that the Russian Government would employ 
privateers instead of cruisers. We presume the Admiralty have 
provided for the two weak places,—Melbourne, and the mouth of 


the Hooghly. 


Father Curci has submitted. As we mentioned last week, those 
who do not know Rome believed that Leo XIII. had summoned 
the celebrated Jesuit in order to signify his agreement with his 
opinions, but it is now clear that he called him only to receive his 
submission. In his letter to the Pope, the Father, whose offence, 
it will be remembered, was a published opinion that the Papacy 
ought to reconcile itself to Italy, and forget the Temporal Power, 
says he ‘‘ comes and casts himself at your Holiness’s feet, in order 
to declare that he adheres fully and unreservedly, with heart and 
mind, to all the teachings and prescriptions of the Catholic 
Church, and especially to all that the Sovereign Pontiffs, and quite 
recently your Holiness in the Encyclical, teach as to the Temporal 
Power of the Holy See.” It will be observed that Father Curci 
does not in so many words recant the opinions maintained in his 
book, but it would be difficult to draw up a submission more 








men present were so pleased that they immediately ascribed to 
the Prince’s kindly acknowledgments a politica] 
England wished to renew the entente cordiale; England wa, 
expressing her sympathy with the misfortunes of France. 
England had abandoned all her rivalry. The Prince wag pro. 
bably quite innocent of any politica] intention in hig speech 
but the readiness and heartiness with which his cordial “ 
sions were received have a definite political value. There are 
few Englishmen with a right to a political opinion who do not 
believe that the cordial and permanent alliance of England and 
France is of the last importance to the future of Europe, and if 
Frenchmen are of the same mind, there is at least one politica} 
arrangement which is efficacious and which will stand, The 
English indeed have, within these two months, given one 
instance of the respect in which they hold France. They have 
forfeited their best chance of acquiring Egypt, the very key of 
their house, rather than wound the rather feminine suscepti- 
bilities of the French people. 





The Philadelphia correspondent of the 7%mes telegraphs on the 
9th inst. that considerable apprehension is felt within the Union 
of a Communistic uprising, Bishop Stevens, the Anglican bishop 
of Pennsylvania, has publicly expressed his apprehension of a 
dangerous movement, and there is considerable alarm in some of 
the great cities, notably San Francisco, where the Irish Catholics, 
usually opposed to all Communistic schemes, join the party, 
in the hope of expelling the Chinese. Even in New York it has 
been thought expedient to place Mégy, the Communist leader, 
and one of the heads of the Internationalist organisation, under 
recognisances, The movement owes its seriousness chiefly to the 
widespread distress caused by the Protective tariff, and its ultimate 
result will probably be a Poor-Law for the great cities. The most 
popular demand of the ‘‘ Communists,” and indeed the only 
one which, outside San Francisco, seems to attract the body of 
the people, is that the Municipalities should find work for artisans 
thrown out of employ. That is impossible, unless the workmen 
accept wages just sufficient to keep them alive, as otherwise ordi- 
nary labour would cease ; but we note a disposition in the cities 
to give way a little on this point, and find work, which usually 
means finding wages, till the distress is over-past. With the 
immense body of freeholders in the Union, and a million of men 
trained to arms, there can be no serious danger. 


There was a small fight over the Estimates on Thursday night, 
in which Government were nearly beaten. In 1875, Lord 
Hampton (Sir J. Pakington) was appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Civil Service Commission, the great examining Board, on 
£2,000 a year ; andas he knew nothing special about it, and was 76 
years of age, another Commissioner was added—Mr. Walrond— 
who, the world will have it, is the soul of the Department, on 
£1,200 a year. The job was an outrageous one, but it passed, 
chiefly because all men feel, though they will not acknow- 
ledge, that our habit of leaving poor statesmen without 
pensions is morally indefensible. If Lord Beaconsfield has done 
for us half what his majority believe, they ought to vote him 
£10,000 a year. This year, Mr. O’Shaughnessy revived the sub- 
ject, proposing to cut down the estimate by the amount of Lord 
Hampton's salary. Payment was defended by Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson, on the regular ground that Lord Hampton attended to 
his business—which evades the point whether the business is 
thereby benefited—but somebody was asleep, and the vote was 
only carried by 70 to 60. On the whole, it is a little hard to 
raise these questions annually. If Parliament has formally sanc- 
tioned the job, let the man have his pension in peace. Nobody 
would object, if it was honestly called one. 





The Government suffered a defeat on Tuesday in the Com- 
mons ina local matter, but one involving a question of some 
importance to places where there exists a discretionary rate for 
the support of the clergy. The Rector of Bermondsey has 
received a rate of £200, levied on the inhabitants of his parish, 
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fon the last fifty years, in lieu of Easter offerings, and the object 
of the Vestry, in the Bill before the House, was to capitalise the 
gum, about the payment of which there had been frequent and 
; putes, by transferring to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners about £6,600 in Consols, the dividends to be 

id to the Rector of Bermondsey and his successors 
for ever, and thereby to close the door to all future diffi- 
qulties on the subject, and deprive the inhabitants of their 
option. The measure, if carried, would have been of present 
benefit to the parish, as the cost of collecting the rate exceeds 
half the amount realised ; but in view of a possible non-payment 
of the rate in the early future, by the discretion of the Vestry 
‘being employed in the opposite direction, the rejection of the 
Bill was in conformity with the principle that Church-rates are to 
be voluntary. It is obvious that the passing of the Bill would 
have been equivalent to the assertion that a Church-rate may be 
compulsory, which is precisely what Parliament, whether rightly 
or wrongly, has refused to declare. 





Mr. Cowen’s County-Courts Bill came on for the second read- 
ing on Wednesday, but was withdrawn, on the recommendation 
of the Attorney-General, pending the inquiries of a Select Com- 
mittee which is examining the subject of County-Court jurisdic- 
tion. The Billasit stands deals almost entirely with the Northern 
half of England (the solitary exception being Bristol), and groups 
existing County-Court districts in manufacturing localities into 
provinces, with akind of arch-J udge presiding in each, receiving a 
salary of £3,000 a year, and occupying a position bet ween that of 
an ordinary County-Court Judge anda Judge of the High Court. 
Were the Bill to become law and to work well, it would produce 
a great revolution in the legal profession, as it would break up 
the London Bar, and in the districts affected by it would give 
solicitors the right of audience in cases involving sums as large 
as are dealt with in the majority of the cases now tried in the 
superior Courts. It is true that the present limitation on 
County-Court jurisdiction is arbitrary ; still, it roughly follows 
the distinction between a small sum and a big one; Mr. 
Cowen’s Bill crosses the line, and no doubt, if the system he 
aims at were to succeed, all restrictions of amount would be re- 
moved, and the High Court would become a mere ‘Cour de 
Cassation,” while the wholesome influence of a numerous Bar 
upon a collected Bench would be impaired. Whether the 
advantages of the localisation of the administration of justice 
more than counterbalance the obvious detriment which the 
existing position of the profession, and the benefit to the public 
which many identify with it, would suffer, is a question well 
worth discussion, but too important to be settled in a County- 
Court Bill. 


The Alexandria correspondent of the Times affirms that Cap- 
tain Burton’s expedition to Midian has been a great success. 
He brought back twenty-five tons of specimens, including all the 
valuable metals, turquoise, alabaster, and sulphur—of which there 
are three great beds,—Midianite coins, inscriptions, fragments of 
glass and pottery, and a variety of relics from the thirty-two 
ruined cities which still exist in the land. He found evidences of 
ancient mining operations everywhere, traces of gold so important 
that the correspondent reserves the facts for the present, quartz 
threaded with veins of silver, yielding to a careless process fifteen 
per cent., and everywhere evidences of great operations anciently 
conducted by practised miners, probably slaves, under skilled 
engineers. The people are exceedingly hostile, having been 
brigands, in fact, from a remote antiquity ; but the Khedive, to 
whom Midian belongs, intends to work his new property through 
European capitalists, who will pay him a royalty, and whom he 
will protect. This recovery of a lost province, for it amounts to 
that, is the best bit of work Captain Burton has done, a genuine 
and great result of insight into ancient history, combined with 
Personal daring. 





Lord Carnarvon on Tuesday opened some new municipal build- 
ings at Newbury, in a speech in which he justified on political 
grounds the present tendency towards a revival of the passion for 
grand municipal buildings. The history of States, he said, was 
in a great degree identified with the history of their buildings, 
and so was the history of municipalities. When Athens was at| 
its greatest, its population was hardly larger than that of New- | 
bury, but the majesty of its buildings has never been approached. | 
When the cities of Italy flourished most, their _ buildings 
excited wonder and admiration; and now in England, “ in the | 
adornment of our provincial towns, in the creation of these | 


public buildings, in their embellishment, in the raising of the 
standard of taste in art, I see distinctly the fostering of local 
patriotism and a distinct step towards higher political life.” We 
are not quite sure about the higher political life, but we are quite 
sure about a more vigorous and brighter political life. It is not 
till it has great public buildings that a town is an entity at all, 
and the more pride its citizens take in its beauty, the more vigorous 
will be that sense of corporate life without which a city is but a 
collection of houses. 





Earl Russell had on Thursday the singular satisfaction of 
receiving a deputation from the principal Nonconformist bodies, 
to present him with an address on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the measure which 
abolished Nonconformist disabilities. The work of abolition was 
entrusted to Lord John Russell, who was most eloquently 
thanked in the address, and who may well feel proud of 
a measure which has lasted fifty years, which has re-bound 
all Nonconformists to the Constitution, which has never 
been seriously lamented by a human being,—and which 
has, nevertheless, not been forgotten. The Earl, in his ex- 
treme old age, was unable to receive the deputation, and the 
task of replying fell, by a sort of irony, to Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, who spoke eloquently of the principles of civil and 
religious liberty which the Russells had maintained, and of his 
own hope that the present reflex of the tide of Liberalism ig 
nearly over, but who does not seem very anxious that his own 
ideas should be applied to the Christians of the East. 

Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday received at Hawarden an immense 
deputation of Delegates from the North of England, to whom he 
made a speech, repeating his well-known views upon the Eastern 
Question, denouncing the summons to the Sepoys as uncon- 
stitutional, and adjuring his audience not to despise the 
danger in which the Constitution was placed by the advo- 
cates of personal power. He believed that the article in 
the Quarterly Review was a‘‘feeler,” and after a most effec- 
tive statement of the true doctrine of the Constitution 
ander which the Throne remains apart from all our squabbles, 
declared that the purpose of the article was disloyal to the Crown 
and dangerous to the liberty of the people, and that papers not 
so bad had been burnt by the common hangman. We do not 
quite coincide in that judgment. The writer of that article, by 
putting on paper ideas before only floating among powerful 
persons, has warned all England, and produced probably as much 
impression as Mr. Gladstone himself. 











The annual dinner of the Royal Academy was held as usual on 
Saturday, and Lord Beaconsfield was the principal speaker. After 
complimenting the English on their imagination, and predicting 
for their painters a great future, a point upon which we have 
observed elsewhere, he proceeded to decry Greek and Italian paint- 
ing. Of Greek painting we know little, he said, but if the success 
of Zeuxis in deceiving his patron with a painted curtain were a 
test, he could easily be surpassed by the nearest scene-painter, 
That is true, but is it probable that the Greeks, whose statues 
are the despair of sculptors, failed as painters? As to the 
Italians, their range, said Lord Beaconsfield, was extremely 
limited, they drawing their inspiration from two religions, the 
Christian and the Pagan—surely of itself some evidence of catholi- 
city. Itcomes, therefore, to this, that ancient Greek art is doubtful, 
and medieval Italian art born¢é, and Englishmen can easily, there- 
fore, surpass both. The speech was especially appropriate to the 
Exhibition of this year, in which the English fault of bourgeois 
commonplaceness is unusually conspicuous, and the audience went 
away delighted. Lord Beaconsfield believes in English Art as 
Englishmen believe in happiness,—in a future state. 





A telegram has arrived reporting the murder of Mr. Cooper, 
the British resident at Bhamo, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burmah. As he was murdered along with two Sepoys by the 
Sepoy guard, the affair might be very serious, but that it is 





stated in the telegram that the murder was non-political. The 
rhotive suspected is not mentioned, but if Mr. Cooper is the Civilian 
who was once the subject of a debate in the House of Commons 
for an act of terrible, though it may have been of necessary 
severity, the murder was probably dictated by the vengeance of 
some kinsmen of the mutineers whom he slew. 





Consols were on Friday 953 to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@=—— 


SIR 8. NORTHCOTE ON THE SUMMONS TO THE 
SEPOYS. 


HE Government have not yet heard the last of this grave 
and deplorable measure, the introduction of the Sepoys 

into Europe without the previous permission of the two Houses. 
Even those who approve the policy of that measure, which 
evidently helped greatly to drive Lord Derby out of the Cabinet, 
will find it difficult to defend the manner in which it has been 
carried out. Mr. Newdegate is certainly no Radical, and there 
must be many moderate Tories in the Lower House and many 
more in the Upper whose feelings are closely in unison with 
his grave and manly protest against the conduct of his own 
leaders. After the conversation of Monday night in the House 
of Commons, and especially after Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
smoothly evasive replies, it is difficult to doubt that the object 
of the mode adopted by the Ministry was to assert in the 
most distinct manner the independence of the Crown in 
regard to the disposal of its forces. The resolution to summon 
the Sepoys was, as Sir Stafford Northcote allowed, taken some 
time ago, probably, judging from the date of Lord Derby’s 
resignation, in the later weeks of March. It was 
obviously a resolution of the highest importance, one which 
materially affected both the United Kingdom and India, and 
one which would seriously influence public opinion throughout 
Europe, and especially in Russia. There was no reason what- 
ever for secrecy. The Government policy of looking ready 
for war had been approved by Parliament, and no measure 
could tend more to make that policy complete. If 
sanctioned by Parliament, it would show Russia that she had 
two Empires to contend with, instead of one; and that no 
intrigue with Austria could deprive us of one effective ally, 
with innumerable soldiers at her disposal. There were, more- 
over, most grave constitutional difficulties to be faced. Our 
forefathers had, as they thought, secured by elaborate pre- 
cautions that the Sovereign should never have troops at his 
unfettered disposal without the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. For this end, they had submitted to the absurdity 
of making the Mutiny Act an annual measure. For 
this end they had maintained, in spite of terrible 
inconvenience, waste, and delay, the dual government of 
the Army. For this end, they had refused, to the distinct 
injury of the national strength, to vote a fixed peace establish- 
ment for terms, say, of ten years ; and had retained the power 
of making their own military organisation feeble, by altering 
the number voted every year. And finally, for this end they 
had passed the clause in the Bill of Rights which prohibits 
the Monarch from bringing into England, without the consent 
of Parliament, troops raised elsewhere than in the Kingdom. 
That clause was passed specially to prevent the repetition of 
the importation of Irish Kernes—men then just like the 
Sepoys—which cost the Stuarts their throne. To claim the 
power of adding thousands of men to the British Army without 
a vote, to move those thousands into Europe, and to move them 
by an order intended to be kept secret until they had started, was 
to upset all these provisions, and to undo, as far as the Empire 
was concerned, all that our fathers had contended for in the 
Great Rebellion and the Revolution. It was impossible that 
aman like Lord Beaconsfield, who understands and loathes 
the British Constitution, which, in his judgment, is inimical 
both to the Monarch and the Multitude, should not perceive 
this truth ; as impossible as that a great lawyer like Lord 
Cairns should not recognise the direct legal difficulties in the way. 
The first difficulty, the operation of the Mutiny Acts, Indian 
and English, has, it is said, been got over. It seems to us, who 
have had occasion to study Anglo-Indian law, nearly impos- 
sible to believe that Parliament ever intended to enable the 
Indian Legislature to pass a law granting to Courts-martial 
power of life and death over persons not employed by the 
Indian Government—for the Sepoys, the moment they pass 
“ Charter limits,” are in the employ of the British Government 
—and thus, as it were, to create for the Empire, though not 
for England, two sovereign Parliaments. The pretension seems 
to us monstrous, but of course if grave experts like Lord 
Caims say it is actually the case that Parliament, what- 
ever its intention, did do it, humbler persons must be 
silent. But what is certain is that the Indian Government 
has no power to pay these men. It is settled by statute that 
from the day they pass * Charter limits "—that is, on the West, 
pass beyond Alexandria—they must be paid by the British 





Government. Nevertheless, they have been ordered, Sir Stara 
Northcote says, to Malta, and iunstaneatie ote ee 
limits within which any authority can legally pay her —— 
Lord Lytton has no power to sanction payment of a 

This is admitted, and Sir Stafford Northcote is to ware . 
a Bill authorising the payment of the Sepoys by the Sonne “ 
Suppose Parliament rejected that Bill, as had the oui af 
Commons contained its usual majority of Liberals, it wo ia 
have done, who was to pay those soldiers? Clearly i. 
could not be left unpaid, and as clearly, therefore, the result 
of the action of the Government in concealing the whol 
measure from Parliament is to force its hand, to leave it no a 
native between oppressive conduct towards the native soldiers, 
who are only doing their duty in obeying orders, and sanctioning 
the most high-handed act ever performed by the British Execnu-. 
tive,—an act which, if condoned, places an undefined number of 
soldiers at the disposal of the Crown for service anywhere out- 
side the British Islands. If Indian troops are ordered with- 
out Parliamentary consent to occupy Constantinople, the 
must occupy it, and Parliament must pay, or break faith with 
innocent persons who would be shedding their blood at the 
bidding of the English Executive. 

If ever there was a case in our history in which the previous 
sanction of Parliament was necessary to a Ministerial measure 
it was this, yet Sir Stafford Northcote, the acknowledged 
representative of the Government in the Commons, not only 
denies that such sanction was necessary, but treats the whole 
matter as one of no importance. Her Majesty has a right, he 
says, ** to give directions for the moving of a portion of her forces 
from one part of her Empire to another.” Her Majesty has no 
right of the kind. Her Majesty, or rather her Majesty’s Secretary 
for War—for this intrusion of the Queen's name into constitu- 
tional discussions, though a habit of this Ministry, is most 
injudicious— cannot order the Militia to Malta. He cannot 
order the Volunteers to Caleutta. He cannot, as Sir 
Stafford immediately afterwards admitted, order the 
Sepoy Army to London, though he can order them to 
the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man, or as we strongly 
suspect, to Edinburgh, the Bill of Rights being an Eng- 
lish Act passed before the Union, and English law 
antecedent to the Union not being in force in Sceot- 
land. All the military arrangements of the United 
Kingdom are based on the assumption that her Majesty’s 
forces are not all at her Majesty's disposal, but that 
the liabilities of many sections of those forces are restricted 
within strictly defined and very narrow geographical limits. 
Parliament alone can send them all out of the United King- 
dom, and Parliament only through an Act,—that is, through 
the most formal and deliberate expression of its will. And 
Parliament alone ought to have been able to break down the 
barrier which divides the English Constitutional Army from a 
force levied, paid, and moved about without the consent, pre- 
vious or subsequent, of the Representatives of the people. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s assertion, therefore, besides being an 
evasion—for he knew perfectly well that the measure was not 
a mere transfer of troops from one station to another—was 
technically and legally inaccurate, and was, moreover, made 
worse by the manner in which it was delivered. When asked 
by Lord Hartington why the resolve to summon the Sepoys. 
had not been communicated to Parliament, he replied that it 
was not “ necessary” or “ the practice ” to communicate such 
matters to Parliament. Not necessary to inform Parliament 
of a vast increase to the British forces in Europe, for which 
increase the taxpayers are to pay? What is Parliament for, 
then? Is the House of Commons a mere telephone, through 
which the decrees of the Ministry are to be whispered to the 
people who are to pay for them, or is sanction to expenditure 
only to be asked when the money has been expended? It was not 
until Mr. Fawcett, seeing the discreditable apathy or timidity of 
every recognised Liberal leader, took up the complaint, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer condescended to an argument, 
and affirmed that as supplies would be required, the rights of 
Parliament were intact, as Parliament could refuse or chal- 
lenge the supplies. But as we have already pointed out, no 
such right has practically been left to Parliament. The 
troops have been sent to Malta, and they must be paid, 
if we are not to break faith with the Native Army, even 
if the House of Commons impeaches the Ministry for 
sending them. Sir Stafford Northcote, in fact, tried to 
minimise the whole affair, and help Lord Beaconsfield to make 
a radical change in the British Constitution, and add enor- 
mously to the power of the Crown within the Empire outside 
these Islands, without attracting too strongly the attention of 
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He has, we believe, over-estimated the patience 
of the country, for though the present majority, which howls 
at an opponent instead of answering him, may be relied on to 
yote down any opposition, however constitutional or wise, the 
elections must come some day, and the first thing placed before 
the people will be the fact that the Tory Ministry used a 
dark army for European service without asking the consent of 
the House of Commons, 


the people. 





THE NEW HOPE. 
HE atmosphere is lighter. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has asked Mr. Chamberlain to postpone 
till Monday his question as to the day on which it will be 
most convenient to debate a vote of censure, and it is under- 
stood that he expects to be then able to make some pleasing com- 
munication to the House. Count Schouvaloff also, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who, in spite of the insults of English 
& society,” has always been opposed to war, has started for St. 
Petersburg, after an interview with the Premier, said to have been 
acific. These are the only facts accurately known, and they are 
small facts to excite political confidence, but it is undoubted that 
the confidence has been excited. The secret is well kept, but the 
general opinion of well-informed men is that the Czar, aware 
of the immense losses which war must cause, alarmed by the 
attempt on General Trepoff, and reluctant to call upon his 
people for further sacrifices, has agreed to certain concessions, 
among which the division of Bulgaria into two provinces, of 
which the Southern one will remain Turkish, is the principal. 
On the other hand, Lord Beaconsfield, warned by recent elec- 
tions, by fresh meetings, aud by his own agents, has agreed not 
to press that obscure point which he thought so important and 
Russian diplomatists so humiliating, and there is, therefore, 
to be a Congress, which, the intention to quarrel having 
disappeared, will be able to patch-up some arrangement, 


which will be glorified for a few months or years as the, 


settlement of the Eastern Question. As that question is 
simply the redistribution of the provinces held together against 
their will by the martial Ottoman caste, and as they will not 
be redistributed, there will be no settlement of it, but there 
may be an appearance of one, which will serve. 


We need not say we welcome any postponement of this | 


war, for any postponement draws us nearer to the hour when 
amore trustworthy Ministry, we care not from which side, 
will be in office, but we would ask those who exult in the 
truce now obtained to consider steadily the reasons for their 
gratulation. The British Government, by its conduct during 
the past two years, has made a nation of eighty millions, 
which has every reason to be its ally, which can, in fact, 
secure none of its better objects without being its 
ally, a suspicious, exasperated, and perhaps permanent foe. 
It is not the Russian Government which will hate us now, but 
the Russian people. The Cabinet has spent six millions, has 
added three millions to taxation, has endangered the Constitu- | 
tion and the Indian Empire by summoning Sepoys to its aid, 
and has spread through large classes the ancient suspicion of 
the Court, and at that vast price it has been successful in | 
securing—what? That the Turks, whom the Cabinet does 
not profess to defend, whom Lord Cranbrook himself , 
condemns as guilty of inexcusable barbarity, shall again 
be invested with power to treat the districts they 
have destroyed as their own property, restored to them, 
by Europe. It will be open to the Turks to appoint, 
Chevket Pasha to the Governorship of South Bulgaria. , 
Nothing else whatever will have been accomplished. The de- | 
feat of the Turks will not have been effaced. The sway of , 
the Russians in the councils of the Power which owns Con-, 
stantinople will not have been diminished. Turkey will not , 
have ceased to be a beaten Empire, with an effete Govern- 
ment, a disorganised soldiery,and an empty Treasury. Russia 
will not be the less a great Power, ruling a vast multitude of 
white men, impelled to advance southwards by laws which 
man did not make and man cannot control. In military 
strength she will have gained more by her experience and her 
new knowledge of the capacity of her Generals than she has 
lost in life and materials. In political strength she will have 
gained by the new certainty on the part of every oppressed 
race between the Danube and the Nile that Russia alone will 
help them to emancipation from the Turk. And in finan- 
cial strength she will have gained by all the value of a 
plea for new taxes, and for a new tariff system which even those 
who pay the money or suffer by Free-trade will not be able to 
disregard. No strength has been added to Turkey, no per- | 


‘manent weakness caused to Russia, no extensive and undeni- 
able enfranchisement secured to the Eastern Christians. All 
the evils caused are positive, all the results secured, even those 
results in which Tories believe, are negative or illusory. Ourroute 
to India is no safer, indeed is less safe, for we are further 
than ever from the possession of Egypt, while Russia has been 
convinced that in the next dispute, if she cannot threaten 

India, the Indian Army will be hurried into Europe. 

Nevertheless, the Tories will say Lord Beaconsfield has 

secured us a triumph. He has ventured to confront Russia, 

/and Russia has receded. Consequently, the British vote in 
all Continental questions has regained its old importance. 

, Well, is that true? Let us try the assertion by one 
single test. At this moment every Power in Europe is long- 

| ing for an ally, and of all allies, the one which would be 

most valuable is Great Britain. If this country were heartily 
with her, France might regain her provinces, or Germany dis- 

; arm, or Austria rest in peace, or Russia, with her finances 

‘restored, commence the Railroad which will one day 

| quintuple her power over the Northern half of Asia. Every 

Power has been offered this alliance, if she would only 

'aid Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and every Power has quietly 

| declined, satisfied from the Ministerial declarations that England 

_ would, in the long-run, think only of her own interests. What 
kind of greatness, or prestige, or splendour is that with which 

every Power in turn hesitates to identify itself? All Europe, 
the Tories say, will, if the programme is carried out, echo with 
the praises of Great Britain. Will it, when the Continental 

| journalists know that nothing we have done will bring the price 

_ of Turkish bonds any nearer to the level of the bonds of a solvent 
State ¢ It is the statesmen, not the journalists, from whom praise 

is useful, and where are the statesmen who are to praise 

us ? In Russia, where Count Schouvaloff sees that the work has 
to be done over again? In France, where M. Waddington per- 
ceives that his hoped-for ally must concentrate herself upon her 

Eastern task ? 

Austrian Army remobilised and reprovided with material, paid 

for out of sums voted under the pressure caused by British 
policy? Or in Austria, where vast disturbance has been 
followed by no gain, where England has accentuated the 

| division between Magyar and Slav, and where the Emperor 
has lost perhaps his last chance of dying without the 

_ Stigma of leaving his House less mighty than he found it ? 
The praise, we fear, from the statesmen will be small, and for 

_it we have sacrificed the devotion of every rising race in the 

| Turkish Empire—for we might have bound Arabs to us as well 
as Greeks—our consciences as Christians, and much, we know 

not yet how much, of our internal freedom. Peace will be a 

relief, but we cannot be glad of such a Peace. 





| MR. CECIL ASHLEY AND THE KAFIRS. 


F there is any constituency just now hunting about for a 
Liberal candidate who will do the electors credit, we 
recommend them to inquire whether Mr. Cecil Ashley, 
youngest son of Lord Shaftesbury, will or will not stand. We 
have never seen him, know nothing about him, and indeed 
a fortnight since had never heard of his existence, but after 
reading his report on the Kafirs published in the last Blue- 
Book on Africa, we cannot doubt that there is in him the 
making of that now rare character, an intelligent but moderate 
humanitarian statesman, just the kind of man to train—he is 
only twenty-nine now—into a future Secretary for the 
Colonies. He has been travelling in South Africa, and 
the Report he has forwarded to Sir Bartle Frere upon 
the condition and prospects of the natives between Cape 
Colony and Natal—the natives whom we are now trying to 
“ war down,” as a Roman would have put it—is the most dis- 
passionate and the most able we have yet seen. Its drift is 
the doctrine we have tried recently to impress upon our 
readers,—that South Africa, to prosper, must not be considered 
a Colony proper, but a little India, in which all labour will be 
done ultimately by multitudes of dark men, as yet not higher 
in civilisation than the aboriginal races of the Indian Penin- 
sula, under the supervision of English officials, and of Datch 
and English overseers, planters, farmers, capitalists, and other 
officers of labour, whom the natives, as Mr. Cecil Ashley 
shows, are entirely ready to obey :—* I believe, if you could 
take a vote by universal suffrage throughout South Africa, a 
large majority would be found to vote for our presence. Some, 
no doubt, from higher motives, but the majority because they 
look upon us as their goose with the golden egg, from whom 
they can at all times get money, by working to supply their 
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daily increasing wants.” These natives, he says, Kafirs, Zulus, 
Fingoes, and what not, are steadily and rapidly increasing in 
numbers. Apart wholly from the immigration from the 
North, which, as we believe, and as the Colonial Office believes, 
is incessantly going on, the immigrants being attracted 
South by the superior order and consequent pleasantness of life, 
Mr. Ashley affirms that “from every side, from every source, 
you receive the same testimony,—that under secure conditions 
of life and property, cessation of inter-tribal warfare and murder- 
ous tyranny of despotic chiefs, the natives increase and 
multiply to an enormous extent.” The curse of South Africa, the 
unlimited sale of “Cape Smoke,” a raw native brandy, about as 
dangerous as new arrack, and carefully drugged to provoke thirst, 
or as Mr. Ashley evidently believes, from an idea that the 
more Kafirs drink, the less obnoxious they will be, demoralises 
the race, but does not kill them out as whisky kills out the 
Red Indians ; and they do not perish of epidemics, like the 
Feejeeans and other races of Polynesia. They have, as we 
believe, a trace of Arab blood in them, the most enduring 
blood in the world, and of the negro blood, which survives all 
climatic effects, and under favouring circumstances they will 
multiply as Bengalees have done, till they fill up South Africa. 
These favouring circumstances, Mr. Ashley says, can readily be 
produced ; and his opinion is supported by the policy which Mr. 
Spriggs, the new Premier of Cape Colony, has recently announced. 
It is only necessary to break up once for all the tribal organi- 
sations, and place the natives under the direct and, if possible, 
the strict rule of English Magistrates, and of a code as nearly 
English as is possible,—a code prohibiting slavery, its correla- 
tive polygamy, and murder, as high penal offences. There is 
no material difficulty in the matter, for though the Chiefs 
would resist, their followers would approve, greatly preferring 
English rule, independence, and wages to an existence as 
painful as that of savages always is. The experiment has been 
tried with the Fingoes, who, from fear of the Galekas, became 


aia. 

| Ashley declares, reverence the white man, who obey the Mig. 
sionaries, when brought in contact with them, like children 

and who have, as he proves by instances too long to quote, 

‘no natural proclivity to disorder. They want to be comfort 
able, not to rebel, and would welcome firm, regular govern. 

ment, which might, we believe, be accompanied by disarma- 

ment, accomplished in the Indian way, not by violent and foolish 
punishments for keeping arms, but by making the right to wear 

them a distinction granted as an honour, and, as soon ag 

industry has developed a little wealth, restricted by expensive 
licences conferring the coveted privilege. These Kafirs ara 
willing to earn their dinners, if we will only insist on it, and 
earning their dinners is to convert themselves into settled 
| peasants, no better, but no worse, than Sonthals or Bheels 
There is no time to be lost in making the change, for as all 
| authorities admit, the natives are becoming numerous, are 
growing restless from want of space, and are half-inclined 
| to try whether, as the white man will not govern 
| them, they cannot oust the white man. They are seeking. 
| too, for a creed, Mahommedan teachers are already reaching 
them, and if we do not act rapidly, we may wake up some day 
to find that a people counting millions and capable of civyilj- 
sation—at Lovedale, the Fingo centre, hundreds of boys have 
reached the level of English schoolboys—have turned 
Mahommedans, and are pressing upon the white men as dan- 
gerous foes. To avert this danger, and turn South Africa 
into a possession ultimately as valuable as Southern 
India, three plans appear to be _ indispensable :—The 
conversion of all natives into English subjects, by the final 
extinction of all authority save that of English Magis. 
trates. 2. The total disarmament of the people, by making the 
possession of arms without a licence—to be at first cheap, but 
afterwards very dear—a high legal offence. 3. And the total 
abandonment of the idea that South Africa is to be a British 
labourers’ colony, which it never will be, and the substitution 





British subjects, accepted an English magistrate (Mr. Blyth), 
and in eight years became settled, orderly farmers :— 


“In many parts of Fingoland, and also in settlements along the 

eastern frontier of the Colony, notably in the Keis Kamma Hock dis- 
trict, may now be found Fingo farmers, well to do, industrious, and 
respectable, with from £2,000 to £4,000, good homestead, several 
ploughs, and large flocks and herds of sheep and cattle, while in nearly | 
every di-trict of the eastern frontier on the main roads, along which is 
carried all the commerce of the country, the transport-riding, as the 
conveyance of goods by bullock-waggon is called in this country, is 
almost entirely in their hands. Many of them own two or three wag- 
gons. When Captain Blyth had been a year or two in his magistracy, 
he summoned a great meeting of a!l the head men of the kraals, and 
putting before them the advantages to be obtained at such institutions 
as Lovedale, asked them what they would themselves contribute 
towards the founding of a similar institution in their own country. 
Their reply to this appeal was £1,500, And more than this, they 
realised so fully these prospective advantages. that when Blyth was 
moved from Fingoland to take charge of the East Griqualand magis- 
tracy, the natives held a mass meeting, and expressed their great desire 
to present him with some token of the gratitude he had won fromthem 
by his untiring exertions for their benefit. This he declined, but told 
them that the testimonial he would value most would be their good- 
will towards the as yet incompleted institution that he had started 
among them. They sent £1,500 more, thus making a total contribution 
of £3,000 from their own pockets.” 
Other Kafir tribes are just as tractable, if only treated in the 
same way, their passion for wages acting, as Mr. Trollope also, 
throughout his book on the Cape, pointed out, as sufficient 
stimulus to the steady industry which, in their present posi- 
tion, confined to special locations, and governed by chiefs 
many of whom are despotic brutes, they cannot pursue. Mr. 
Ashley, who is no “ nigger worshipper,” and who believes that 
England has a clear right to rule these half-developed races, 
is as strong as Mr. Trollope or Mr. Spriggs upon this point. 
He says :— 

“Within its actual limits on the eastern frontier, from Port Eliza- 
beth on the west to the ‘ Kei’ River on the east, from the seaboard up 
to the Orange Free State, in the very midst of the scattered white 
colonial trading and farming population, you find many thousands of 
Gaikas, Tembus, Fingoes, some hostile, some doubtful. some friendly in 
their sympathies to the white race; strong, active, warlike men, they 
are pent up in the overcrowded limits of the locations where they have 





| 


of the idea that it is to be a British semi-tropical dependency, 
with an innumerable dark population, guided and controlled 


| for a century or two by an English ruling caste. 





THE CLEARING OF THE COURTS. 


I OW comes it that we do not hear the old cry about a 

block in the Law Courts ? The newspapers found it hard 
work to supply their readers with food for reflection in the 
last Easter Vacation, but we then heard nothing, as we cer- 
tainly did in the same period of last year, of that excellent 
stop-gap in dull seasons, the block of business in the Courts, 
Suitors do not write to the papers as they used to do, com- 
plaining that they cannot get their cases tried, and that ini- 
quity is triumphing in consequence. The very ancient con- 
troversy in which counsel, solicitors, and suitors threw the 
blame of delay on each other, or the system by which they are 
all ruled, is over, and the explanation of the change is that 
the practical hardships which induced litigants to appeal from 
her Majesty’s Judges to the public and the newspapers are at 
anend. There is, in fact, no block in the Courts, either 
Chancery or Common Law. The Easter sittings of the former 


| began about ten days ago, with about half as many causes set 


down as at last Easter. In the Common-Law Courts there was a 
decided improvement, the list showing only 520 causes at 
the beginning of the sittings. It does not appear that 
many new causes are being entered, and there is a prospect 
that for some time to come actions will be tried within a 
reasonable time. Under any really cheap and efficient system 
of justice, it is perhaps not always possible, or expedient, 
even if possible, to shorten to a few days the period between the 
issue of the writ in an action and its actual trial. It is de- 
sirable that the points in dispute should be clearly stated, 
that the defendant should put his defence in clear terms, that 
all possible admissions should be recorded in some form, and 
that the question to be tried should be reduced to the narrowest 
possible compass. The use of written pleadings, which seems 
to so many a litigant a source of inexcusable delay, ought, if 





been placed at various times by advancing civilisation. They live in 
their kraals, oases of barbarism in a country which under proper care | 
might be a garden, from month to month, from year to year, without | 
occupation, without interest, without work. They cannot hunt, for all | 
game has long since left the country, they are idle because they have | 
no incentive to work, and their frugal wants are amply satisfied by the 
meagre cultivation of the little plots of mealies or Katir corn, which 
the labour of their women is sufficient to maintain, They are drunken, 


} 
| 


rationally worked, to be effectual in preventing many disputes 
from coming to trial, in simplifying the inquiry, and in re- 
ducing costs. The popular idea that two parties toa complicated 
mercantile dispute ought always to be able to appear in Court 
one or two days after a writ is issued, and have the matter in 
dispute there and then settled, is fallacious. There must be 


because they bave no motive sufficiently strong to lead them to abstain |a_ short interval, and we do not seem to be so very far 


from the temptation of excess of drink.” 


Direct government by magistrates, the plan pursued in | and vexatious delay. 


from arriving at the just medium between foolish haste 
Of course, it is open to any one to say 


India, is the only method of civilising these men, who, Mr. | that the apparently improved state of things is really due to 
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the disgust and disappointment of suitors who have realised | 
hat is in store for them if they enter the precincts of the | 
Court, and who no longer choose to ask for tardily and | 
dgingly-given justice. It may also be said that the Courts 
have, for another reason, no cause of credit for the clearance ; 
many persons who, in the days of the legal block, defended | 
actions merely to gain time and to stave off the day of pay- 
ment, settle and withdraw their defences, as soon as they see | 
the lists diminishing and the day of trial drawing near. It 
will, perhaps, be also said that the Judges have cleared off the 
arrears by an often cruel and high-handed exercise of their 
er to suggest and, in many cases, to compel, litigants to refer 
all matter in dispute to an arbitrator, instead of a jury. Even 
if the case is one which a jury might try, a suggestion by counsel 
that it should be referred to arbitration is caught up and favoured 
by certain Judges. A solicitor who dislikes this course, who is 
unwilling to bear the expense of an arbitration, and who resists 
the proposal, is liable to be bullied by some Judges, and unless 
he is resolute, he is sure to be induced to waive his objections. 
In our view, these are not the true explanations of the clearance 
of arrears and the decline in the number of cases entered for 
trial. The best witnesses on the subject, solicitors in a large 
way of business, would probably allege that bad times and 
commercial depression were much more influential than any 
other cause. It is not generally known how close is the con- 
nection between the litigation of the country and its prosperity. 
The latter reacts on the former with curious quickness. 
Litigation is in nine cases out of ten an indulgence in a 
luxury which can be gratified only when times are good, and 
it is one of the first luxuries to be put down. The result of 
this close connection is that the volume of litigation swells 
and contracts in cycles, which correspond roughly with the 
yariations in the commercial prosperity of the country. 

When it is possible for a case to be set down in Chancery 
on a Tuesday, and finally disposed of on a Saturday—and this 
has occurred of late in the Master of the Rolls’ Court—we 
may expect to hear no more about new Judges. The existing 
staff is, for the present at least, fully sufficient for its work, and 
it is just possible that if there be no early revival of business in 
the country, the judicial strength will be manifestly more than 
adequate for all requirements. It is suggestive that the 
Courts have sometimes of late risen at a very early hour, for 
lack of something to do. This altered state of things is no 
doubt partially responsible for the fate of Mr. Cowen’s County 
Courts’ Bill. Had the block in the Courts continued, and had 
the public indignation been kept at white-heat by 
a constant succession of stories about the wrongs of 
Suitors, his measure, or something like it, would in all pro- 


our jury trials are conducted. Yet if all professional 
men told their experience as Mr. Erichsen, the well-known 
surgeon, has done, they would disclose hardships equal to 
those experienced by the litigants. Speaking of the power 
of issuing subpoenas to all and sundry, he says :—* The 
medical practitioner must leave the case of typhoid which he 
has watched sedulously up to the crisis ; he must absent him- 
self from the woman who is hourly expecting her confinement, or 
whom he has delivered but a day or two previously. The surgeon 
must leave the case which his skilled hand can alone relieve ; 
he must give over the amputations, the hernia, or the breast 
case operated on but a few days previously, and hanging 
between life and death, to the care of an assistant, or a fellow- 
practitioner who may know nothing of it.” We shall be told 
that justice must be done, even if the heavens fall or patients 
die ; but when by this is meant perhaps furthering a miserable 
monetary claim which ought never to have been brought into 
Court, it becomes a doubtful saying. Of course, it is not so 
easy to suggest any system which would prevent all the in- 
convenience which Mr. Erichsen deplores, but if some mode 
of taking the evidence of busy professional men by com- 
mission without their attendance in Court were employed 
whenever urgent business necessitated their presence else- 
where, the evil would be partially redressed. We have 
heard much of the block in the Law Courts, but 
nothing of the block in the Jury system; and yet a system 
which, with a vast population to draw upon, throws the bulk 
of the work on a comparatively small section of society, and 
which recruits London special juries chiefly from publicans or 
conmnission agents, instead of, as formerly, from bankers and 
great merchants, also may be said to produce a dead-lock. It 
has been common to talk of the block in the Civil Courts; but 
who, until Lord Justice Bramwell noticed the matter the 
other day at Nottingham, has cared to animadvert upon the 
strange obstruction to the course of justice offered by most 
Under-Sheriffs all over England and Wales, who for many years 
have declined, in the face of a plain Act of Parliament, to 
summon special jurymen to serve in criminal cases, thus rele- 
gating cases of life and death to a tribunal inferior to that 
which deals with a breach of warranty on the sale of a horse ? 
These are obstructions to the course of justice quite as serious 
as that which has been removed. 





A PREVENTIVE OF STRIKES, 


\ ESSRS, CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN are about to 
1 try an experiment which is none the less generous 
because it may in the long-run turn out to be pradent. They 





bability have been adopted. The Government could scarcely | 
have resisted the demands of the commercial classes for better, 
or at least more accessible, tribunals. But when the House | 


was assured by the chief Law Officer of the Crown that all was | 


have set apart for the year 1878 a sum of £600 out of their 
profits, and they propose to set apart a similar proportion of 
their profits every year, in order to forma Fund for the benefit 
of their work-people. The conditions on which participation 


going smoothly at Westminster, and that the Courts were in this fund will depend are length and quality of service, the 
likely to get through their work “with the greatest possible | quality of service being ascertained by the fact that the work- 
facility,” it readily assented that the Bill should be consigned, | man has been kept in the employ of the firm. As the firm 
along with the other County-Court Bills, to a Select Com- | will remain free to dismiss any man, however long he may have 
mittee, The result is not to be much regretted. The measure | been in their service, if he does not do his work properly, 
was crude. While it proposed to cure undoubted evils, it | there is no need for them to make any further stipulation upon 
did not go the right way to work. It was really a plan for | this point. In practice, therefore, every workman who remains 
appointing seven new Judges, on such terms that they would | in their service for seven years will become entitled to a pay- 
be necessarily inferior to the present order of superior Judges. | ment in one of three ways. If he dies in harness, the sum due 
The seven great provincial seats of population and trade were | to him will be paid to his representatives ; he will be in the 
asked to be content with the services of a class of Judges | same position as though he had insured his life seven years 
chosen from the second-rate men at the Bar, who had no hope | before for £25. If at any time after the seven years are over 
of being raised to the Bench; and this is an arrangement which | he becomes unfit for work by accident, or incapacitating disease, 
they may, with good reason, reject. By all means, we would say, | or old age—old age being taken to begin at sixty-five—the 





let us increase the jurisdiction of existing County Courts ; their 
present jurisdiction in Equity is absurd, and such as virtually to 
be useless. By all means, too, let there be gradations in the 
rank and remuneration of County-Court Judges, so that they | 
may be recruited by really able men, in the prime of 
their lives, and that there may be a motive to induce the am- 
bitious to labour earnestly and well. These are reforms to the 
furthering of which a Select Committee might do good service 
in addressing itself. But it would be a mistake to seek an 
escape from the very real evils of the existing system in the 
multiplication of an inferior order of Judges. 

Our chief fear is that the improved state of things in Court 
will cool all zeal for reform, and that no one will care to 
meddle with defects of our system quite as serious as the block 
in the Courts. We hear much of the woes of suitors, but too 
little of the tyranny and inconvenience experienced by wit- 
nesses and jurymen in consequence of the manner in which | 





'mum benefit derivable from the Fund. 


same sum will be paid to him in person, This is the mini- 
It will increase ac- 
cording to length of service and to position in the establish- 
ment. Thus every workman or workwoman who has been in 
the employ of the firm for fourteen years or twenty-one years 
will, under the same conditions, receive £37 10s. or £50. In 
the case of first-class clerks, these sums will be increased by 
one-half ; in the case of overseers and managing clerks they 
will be doubled, an overseer becoming entitled at the end of 
seven years to £50, and at the end of twenty-one years to 
£100. These payments, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
say, “are free gifts, and intended as rewards for good 
service and faithful attachment, of which the firm 
must be the sole and absolute judges.” The arrange- 
ments, being thus purely voluntary, “may be withdrawn 
by them, either wholly or in any particular case, if they 
should see reason ;” and the scheme “is in no way to hamper 
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them in engaging or discharging their employés, or in giving 
effect to such regulations as may be in existence, or as they 
see fit to make from time to time for the proper carrying-out 
of their business.” This marks the scheme off from any that 
has yet been tried. There have been several attempts to make 
the amount of a workman’s wages depend in some degree on 
the profits of the business, but in all these the sums paid to 
the workmen out of profits have been in part payment of the 
wages due to them. ‘Instead,’ the proprietors have said, ‘ of 
drawing your whole salary week by week, why not leave a 
fraction of the amount in our hands till the end of the year, 
and consent to its being either increased or diminished, accord- 
ing to the profits of a business the success of which depends ina 
great measure on yourselves.’ In the present case, there is no 
question of deferred pay. No part of the wages hitherto drawn 
by the men will be withheld from them. They will be paid 
the same sums and at the same intervals as hitherto. The 
only difference will be that after a certain length of service, 
their employers will supplement these payments by a free- 
gift. 
If this were simply an act of generosity on the part of Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, there would be no particular interest 
in observing the results of it. The interest hangs entirely on 
this,—that it is an act of generosity, performed by shrewd 
men of business, who are not in the least likely to give 
more than the market price for the labour they buy, unless 
they foresee that something is to be gained by so doing. Why 
should a firm set apart by anticipation sums varying from 
£25 to £100 for a large number of men and women, some of 
whom are not yet in their employ, and of the majority of 
whom, even while they are in their employ, they can have no 
personal knowledge? If the answer is simply that they wish 
to benefit their fellow-creatures, or such of them as are from 
time to time brought under their eye, there is so little chance 
that the act will ever be repeated, that it becomes a barren 
phenomenon,—a thing to wonder at, and nothing more. If, 
on the other hand, these shrewd men of business think that 
in behaving thus liberally to their workmen they will also be 
doing something for themselves, the phenomenon ceases to be 
barren, and becomes fruitful in possible results. If the experi- 
ment answers,—if, that is, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
find that the gain to themselyes which they hoped would 
follow does follow, there is no saying how many imitators 
their example may not evoke. 

What this expected gain is may be gathered from the con- 
cluding sentence of the Circular in which the scheme is set 
out. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin “will be much 
gratified to find the proposed arrangements operating for the 
confirmation and increase of the good-feeling which has pre- 
vailed almost uninterruptedly from the earliest days of the 
house.” There are three ways in which this “ good-feeling” 
is likely to be promoted by such a plan as that which has been 
described. The first is the prevention of Strikes. To strike is to 
leave an employment, and any one who leaves Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin will forfeit all claim to a share in this benefit 
fund, no matter how long he may have been in their service. The 
second is the check imposed upon causeless and careless changes 
in the staff. There are workmen, and good workmen, who will 
leave a master for no precise reason that they can assign to him 
or even to themselves. There is something of the rolling stone 
about them. They love variety for variety’s sake, and they 
go from one employment to another, not because they like the 
one they leave less or the one to which they go more, but 
simply because they are different employments. It is plain 
that to leave Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin will be a 
much more serious thing in future than it has been hitherto. 
The sense of the benefit to accrue at the end of seven years 
will cast its shadow before it, and when once the seven years 
are complete, the knowledge that leaving means leaving so 
much hard money behind will constitute a very powerful 
detaining influence. In the third place, the prospect of 
sharing in this Fund will have its effect indirectly on the 
quality of the work done for the firm. There are many 
instances of workmen who do less well than they might do, 
and who do not care to do better, because the only penalty 
that their neglect can bring upon them is dismissal, and they 
know that their work is sufficiently near the average to 
make it easy for them to find work elsewhere. All this will 
be changed by the adoption of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin’s plan. A workman who does not work as well as 
he might work will no longer be so indifferent to the chance 
of dismissal. He may be able, it is true, to find work else- 





down at death, or in old age, or when disabled. : 
advantage which can only be enjoyed while a Me be 
old service, and this reflection will very much tend to a “ 
any passing ill-feeling that may arise from time to na 
between a man and his employers. sa 

Of course the realisation of these advantages will require th 
hearty co-operation of the workmen employed, and in ae re 
determine how far this is likely to be obtained, we — 
inquire how the scheme will present itself to the a 
class. On the whole, we are inclined to think that it will te 
well received by them. The higher up you go in the workin 
class, the more you find of that fear of poverty which is a 
powerful in the middle-class, The dread that they may = 
left destitute under circumstances which prevent them Z 
working for themselves, or that their wife or children may be 
left destitute in the event of theirdeath, without, perhaps fo 
warning of what is coming on them, or any time to make im 
paration against it, is an abiding dread with many of the 
higher order of working-men, especially in the class which 
bridges over the interval between the artisan and the clerk 
Such a scheme as that devised by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and 
Galpin may prove to have very great attractions for men of 
this type. It gives them the advantages of personal sayin 
without, so far as the creation of this particular fund is om 
cerned, any exercise of personal self-denial. If they are already 
pinching themselves to the extreme of their ability, here will 
be the inducement of having their savings doubled perhaps, when 
by no possible economy could they of themselves have added 
anything more to them. If the special conditions of their life 
happen to make saving an impossibility, here is this inability 
which has perhaps been a constant source of uneasiness to them, 
remedied to a great extent by the act of their employers, If 
they have the means of putting by money, but have been in 
the habit of spending it, and have never gone any further 
towards breaking themselves of this habit than to frame a wish 
that they were as careful as some of their neighbours, here is 
a scheme which will to some extent put them on a level with 
their more frugal neighbours, and yet leave them free to go on 
living in the way they like. These may be powerful motives 
to good workmen to choose the employment that offers these 
advantages rather than another, and to take pains to continue 
in it, when they have chosen it. Whether the experiment 
succeeds or comes to nothing, it can hardly fail to contribute 
something towards the settlement of the great problem of the 
relations between Employer and Employed. 





THE PROPOSED LAW AGAINST WIFE-BEATING. 


\ HEN the Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill (for 

making some changes in the procedure under those 
Acts) was recently sent up from the Commons, the House of 
Lords—on the motion of Lord Penzance—added a section, 
which finally passed, with only a doubtful objection to which 
we shall revert, and which provides a more important remedy 
against the cruel treatment of wives by their husbands than 
had yet been devised. The principle that in certain cases of 
such treatment the Magistrates may grant a wife some part of 
the protection which can be completely obtained only by those 
who can afford to go to the higher Courts is recognised, and 
acted on, in the existing law. But the proposed enactment 
carries the application of that principle further. It provides 
that if a husband shall be convicted summarily or otherwise 
of an aggravated assault within the meaning of the existing 
statute, the Court or Magistrate before whom he shall be so 
convicted may, if satisfied that the future safety of the wife is 
in peril, order that the wife shall be no longer bound to co- 
habit with her husband; and such order shall have the same 
force and effect as if it had been made by the Court which at 
present can alone make it. That the husband shall pay to 
the Board of Guardians for the parish or union in which 
he resides such weekly sum as the Court or Magistrate may 
consider it to be proper for him to pay for the support of his 
wife, while by the previous order permitted to live apart from 
him. And that the legal custody of the children under ten 
years of age may, in the discretion of the Court or Magistrate, 
be given to the wife. But such Orders shall not be made in 
favour of a wife guilty of adultery, and they shall, in every 
case, be subject to appeal to the higher Courts. 

A separate Bill, for effecting the same objects by like 
provisions, was ready to be brought into the House of Commons, 
with the support of some of its most eminent legal authorities, 
when Lord Penzance took the opportunity of engrafting its 


where, but work elsewhere will not mean a sum of money | substance so appropriately on the other Bill, thus making it 
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unnecessary to proceed with it, if the Commons agree to this 
Amendment of the Lords. ; 

It is hardly too much to say that if the provisions in ques- 
tion are finally enacted—as we confidently trust they will be— 
they will be found the most effectual remedy which it is in the 

wer of mere statute to supply for an evil which often seems 
to baffle all hopes of cure. And they will be hailed by every 
magistrate whose experience brings him into contact with 
the two main difficulties which now stand in the way of 

unishing the crime and protecting the woman effectually. 
The one difficulty is the reluctance of the wife to give the 
evidence necessary for the conviction of her husband, 
—a difficulty with which every Magistrate and Judge is 
familiar, and which ranges from that extremest form (quoted 
by Miss Cobbe, in her excellent article on the subject in the 
Contemporary for April), when a poor woman declared that it 
was not her husband, but she herself who had bitten off her 
nose, to that more common case in which the ill-used wife 
complains indeed of her husband, yet urges on the magis- 
trates that she does not wish “to hurt him ”—to have him 
sent to prison—but only to be herself protected against 
fresh cruelties. And how often does she declare that she 
has borne the ill-treatment for so many years, and that 
all hope of the man’s future conduct being better than the 
past is so utterly gone, that she cannot live with him any 
longer ; and then the magistrate is obliged to tell her that the 
law gives him no power to prevent the husband compelling 
her to return to his house, and still to submit to his tyranny, 
save in as far as his temporary imprisonment may afford her a 
short interval of security. If, like the late Mr. Justice 
Maule, his cynical scorn for the law he has to administer is 
greater than his sympathy for its victims, the magistrate may 
say, * You can obtain the protection you desire, by applying in 
the proper Court at Westminster for a judicial separation : 
it is true it will cost you a hundred pounds, and you may 
tell me you have not a hundred pence; but I am bound to 
reply to you that the Law of England recognises no difference 
between rich and poor, but opens its Courts on the same terms 
to all.’ He may say this, or he may be silent, as the law now 
stands; but if the proposed enactment is finally carried, he will 
be able to give the woman what she asks. Whether she is un- 
willing to give the evidence which would send her husband to 
prison, because she dreads his revenge becoming a source of new 
cruelties on his return home, or because her generous nature 
cannot bear to punish the husband with whom she yet feels 
that it is impossible that she can hope to live in safety :— 
whichever be her motive for objecting to prosecute her hus- 
band, it may be respected, and yet the necessary protection be 
afforded her by the Magistrates or Judge, under the pro- 
posed law. The other difficulty is one which constantly 
occurs on the part of the Magistrates before whom these 
cases of aggravated assaults by husbands on their wives come. 
Justices of the Peace are also Guardians of the Poor, and Guard- 
ians of the Poor-rates tod. The magistrate who, filled with 
righteous indignation at the evidence of hideous cruelties in- 
flicted on some feeble woman by her brutal husband, proposes 
to his brother Justices on the Bench that they should inflict the 
full—yet all too slight—punishment of six months’ imprison- 
ment, is inevitably reminded by one or other of his colder and 
more prudent colleagues that during those six months the 
woman and her children will become chargeable to the Union, 
and that the interest of the ratepayers, as well as that of the 
injured woman, must be considered in the matter. We will 
not here attempt to go into the merits of the question how far 
the cost of the administration of justice should be permitted 
to affect the thoroughness of that administration. In point of 
fact, it does affect it in many ways, and in this way among the 
rest. Poor-rates are a heavy burden, especially upon the 
smaller ratepayers; and Magistrates will, and do, hesitate to 
increase the burden, even for the sake of punishing the crime 
of wife-beating, or as Miss Cobbe, not too strongly, calls it, 
wife-torture.” And this difficulty the Bill before us goes on 
to meet, by providing that if the Magistrates or Judge should 
80 think fit, they may punish the man by the long fine of a 
reasonable maintenance of his wife by his own labour with or 
without imprisonment, while she is allowed to live apart 
from him, in legal security against his violence, and yet not at 
the cost of the ratepayers. 

With the purpose of obviating the necessity of the wife 
having to communicate directly with the husband in order to 
obtain her weekly allowance, the enactment provides that his 
Payments shall be made to the Board of Guardians, and 
by the Board paid over to her. And here, in the interests of 


the measure, we are very desirous to call attention to an 
objection which was raised by Lord Kimberley in the debate 
in the Lords,—that the effect of this clause might be to throw 
a new burden upon the Union, if the Board of Guardians is to 
see to the levying and payment of the money in question. If 
this is so, as the clause now stands—and it might require the 
interpretation of the Court of Queen’s Bench to make the point 
certain—the objection may be, and certainly should be, met 
by the introduction of two or three words. By the existing 
law, if a man deserts his wife or children, the Board of 
Guardians of the Union in which he has been living may, and 
does, apply to the Magistrates in Petty Sessions for an order 
to compel him to maintain her or them ; and as the Board 
must go into a good deal of evidence as to the facts of 
the desertion, the inability of the woman and children to 
maintain themselves, their consequent chargeability on the 
Union, and the ability of the man to maintain them, the pro- 
ceedings occasionally involve somewhat high costs. And if— 
as Lord Kimberley seemed to think—the Board of Guardians 
is to go through this process, after the husband has been 
convicted of an assault, and his wife declared to be no longer 
bound to cohabit with him, from peril to her safety, then the 
Board will be put to such costs as we have mentioned. We 
incline, indeed, to think that the words in the Bill—* and such 
order [of separation on the ground of cruelty] may further 
provide ””"—do, as they stand, enact that such order will of 
itself authorise the requisite action of the Board, without any 
application by themselves for a further order. But if not, 
it is only necessary to introduce a very few words to make 
it clear that the original order made by the Court or 
Magistrates under the new law is to be taken to give 
the Board of Guardians all the powers that the like order 
under the existing law now gives them; and the objection 
ceases. The difference is that in the one case, if Lord 
Kimberley’s objection is well founded, the cost of obtaining 
the order would fall on the ratepayers; while in the 
other, the Bill being amended as we suggest,* they 
would be included in the costs of the criminal prosecution, 
The after-receipt of the money from the husband and its pay- 
ment to the wife would involve no expense, as this would be 
merely an inappreciable addition to the current work of the 
relieving officer. In fact, with those explanatory words there 
would not only be no new charge in any case on the Union 
rates, but a relief to them in all the many cases in which the 
woman and her children became chargeable to the Union, and 
the Board otherwise had to proceed under the existing law. 

As to the provision for the custody of the children by 
the wife, we would observe that fourteen—the age at which 
the boys and girls of the working-classes usually begin life 
for themseives—would perhaps be a better limit than ten; 
and it also seems to us that it should be enacted in express 
words that the order made on the husband may be for the 
support of his children, as well as his wife. Though the sub- 
sequent provision that the children may be given to the 
custody of the mother reasonably implies that she shall be 
provided with the means of maintaining them by the father, 
to whom they in that case cease to be otherwise chargeable, 
yet it should be stated in express words, and not left to the 
doubting interpretation of Justices and their clerks. 














THE COST OF WAR. 


E have never been able to argue heartily against war on the 
ground of the pecuniary losses it involves. A nation’s self- 
respect is worth more to it than money, and when the cause is 
a just one, or is accepted as just, or is one in which success, as 
in the case of a war against Turkey, must be beneficial to the 
world, the stimulus given to the national intellect sometimes 
makes up all losses. Moreover, though the wealth of this 
country is exaggerated by most calculators, who use market 
values as their data, and forget that war, a blockade, or an 
invasion might reduce those values one-half—look, for ex- 
ample, at a failure like that of Corbett and McClymont, 
mainly through the “shrinkage,” as the Americans say, in 
house property—still no probable expenditure could destroy 
the springs of commercial energy in Great Britain. We have 
so much, that the waste of a great war would not ruin us. It 
is, however, a little tiresome, a little comical, and very sad to 
hear, as we hear every day, that war does not much matter, as 
far as money is concerned, for the money expended upon it 





* The words required are, “They had obtained a like order of Court against 
him, because,” after “ if,” in line 12, page 2, of the Bill as Amended on Report by 
the House of Lords. 
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does not leave the country. It is only transferred to new 
hands. The State makes great contracts, and that is hard on 
the taxpayer ; but the money goes to the contractor, and then 
to his workpeople, and so stops, after all, in England. 
only, say these reasoners, the sum spent abroad which is 
wasted, and that is never very large. The expenses for trans- 
port, cannon, clothing, wages, and in the main for food, are 
all paid to Englishmen. Many of our readers will disbelieve 
us when we say that such stuff is uttered by intelligent men, 
and has an appreciable effect on the desire for war; but we 
can assure them it is true, and true of circles where one would 
suppose that the first principles of political economy were more 
or less understood. That old and perverse confusion between 
the wealth of the nation and the cash or credit which repre- 
sents the nation’s wealth is apparently incurable, and whenever 
people want expenditure the confusion is used to justify it, in 
the teeth of logic. It is like the notion that exports ought to 
exceed imports—an impossibility, unless exports are given 
away—which is exposed about once a year, and believed for 
generations all the same. If Mrs. Smith buys a silk dress for 
£10 amd burns it, Mr. Smith comprehends that the country as 
well as himself has lost a piece of silk, even though his £10 
has been paid to the mercer; but if the War Secretary spends 
a million on war preparations—that is, on materials to be 
destroyed or employed unproductively—Smith says the con- 
tractors have the money. So has the mercer, but where is the 
wealth,—the thing of use and value, which that money only 
represented ? It is burnt. It may well be worth while for 
an adequate purpose to spend £1,000 on a wood-and-tar 
beacon and burn it, but when the beacon is burnt there 
is so much less tar and wood, and the country is 
the poorer, though it was all honestly paid for. The 
material and the labour expended are all gone into smoke, and 
nothing remains of them. The money does? Not a bit of it ; 
the money which was in the taxpayers’ pocket is in the beacon- 
builder’s pocket. and the country is neither the richer nor the 
poorer for the transfer; but the labour, and the wood, and the 
pine-juice—the things of real value, which the money only 
represented—are gone for ever. The ‘ Eurydice’ was paid for, 
we doubt not, quite honestly, but when the ‘ Eurydice’ went 
down, the country was the poorer by the ‘ Eurydice.’ To hear 
some men talk, all the ships in the service might be wrecked, 
and because their cost-price had been honestly transferred 
from the taxpayers to the contractors or the Dockyard 
men, there would be no loss, Or take the only illustration 
which at first sight seems to tell the other way,—coal. 
The country buys every year a certain quantity of 
coal, in order to destroy it. Is it the poorer? Yes, if the 
coal is not used to produce heat, that is in different ways a 
source of health and power, equal to its own value. Money 
spent in war cannot produce such heat, and is therefore pure 
and simple loss. It may, of course, be necessary to spend it, 
just as it may be necessary to burn the beacon, or to fill up Chat 
Moss, or to find three meals a day for criminal lunatics in 
Broadmoor, but the process in itself and by itself is 
commercially pure loss. It may in one way and occa- 
sionally be the most needful or beneficial of losses, as 
may be the spoiling of a poker in defeating a burglar, 
but it is loss, nevertheless. Of course if we get as a result 
of war new territory, or a new population, or even new 
power of defending ourselves without soldiers, that is a per 
contra ; but the actual war, the operation, is, to the extent of 
the whole mass of materials used, and labour expended, and 
lives cut short, an uncompensated deduction from the national 
wealth. There may, no doubt, be moral and non-material 
compensations which ultimately will produce wealth again. 
For example, cases are conceivable in which a whole nation 
has become fitter for the work of life, more industrious, or 
more thrifty through a war—a result which probably 
followed on the war of 1870 in France—or it may become 
so excited as to undergo a sort of mental renaissance— 
which we believe occurred during our own struggle with 
Napoleon—and the pecuniary losses of war may thus be more 
than repaid, It is quite possible, for example, that Arkwright 
would not have perfected his inventions but for the war, and 
that the war developed Henry Bell’s ingenuity, and the steam- 
engine and the spinning-jenny are certainly full compensations 
for the National Debt. But war does not necessarily awake a 
nation, and its actual expenditure is all direct loss, a con- 
sumption of existing property, with no more return than there 
is from a shipwreck or a great fire, 

Precisely the same argument applies to the maintenance 
of an Army. Every nation needs an army. Great 


It is | 


a 
| Britain needs, in our judgment, a much stronger army than 
| she usually has, quite as strong an army, at least, as she ig at 
| this moment putting on foot,and we do not grudge one penn 
of the necessary expense. But we do, we confess, feel a little 
provoked when we see the phrase “Our Army Estimates are 
our insurance premiums” used as if the words conveyed a 
commercial truth. They do not. The premium a man pays 
to avoid a life-risk, or a fire-risk, or a sea-risk is a true in. 
_stance of the beneficial transfer of capital from hand to hand 
Nothing is destroyed, or wasted, or lost, and if everybody 
insured with everybody else, the nation could not be the 
poorer, or rather, could only be the poorer if the money could 
be more productively employed. But keeping an army in. 
volves a direct, though of course a necessary loss. A hundred 
thousand working-men are paid ten millions a year to go 
to sleep. If they were all imprisoned or killed, the 
loss to the national labour fund could not be more absolute, 
They are for purposes of production non-existent, and the money 
spent on them might as well for productive purposes be thrown 
into the sea. Their maintenance does not even keep down wages, 
as the Poor Law probably does, but raises them, by with. 
drawing masses of men from the competition of the labour 
market. This loss is no argument against maintaining armies, 
or maintaining them in adequate strength, any more than 
the cost of gas is an argument for leaving the streets 
unlighted at night. The nation needs an army, and 
a strong one, and must sacrifice some of its earnings 
to keep one; but that is no reason why it should mis- 
represent to itself the kind of benefit it gains, and say it 
sacrifices nothing. It does not transfer the money asked for 
in military estimates from hand to hand. It loses it utterly, 
What it certainly gains in return is not wealth, but a necessary 
internal police, an indispensible security against invasion and a 
weapon to defend itself with abroad, and it probably gains 
something more of a very valuable kind. It is probable 
—in some countries, like Italy, it is, we think, certain 
that military training, if not too long continued, is 
a distinct commercial benefit to the nation; that all male 
adults become under its influence stronger, abler, and more 
competent to work in combination. They acquire from their 
training new faculties, and are as much increased in direct 
efficiency, and therefore in direct pecuniary value, as horses are 
by good breaking. That gain may be enormous, may even 
outweigh the loss of energy caused by severe taxation ; but then 
it is a gain following a loss, not a gain which prevents one. It 
is almost shameful to have to put down such elementary argus 
ments, but the world has a trick of forgetting economic 
axioms, and whenever the desire for war springs up, we have 
arguments put forward so foolish, that they prejudice in the 
eyes of economists projects which for moral reasons may be 
indispensable. There may be ample reason for burning a hay- 
rick ; there is none for saying that, the reason existing, the 
hay-rick is not lost. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD ON ENGLISH IMAGINATION. 


HE great secret of successful flattery, it is maintained, is to 
praise the victim for the qualities that he does not possess, 

or about his possession of which he is uneasily anxious. Tella 
lout, it is said, that he is graceful, a brute that he is gracious, 
a pretty non-entity that she is intellectual, and their hearts are 
won, ‘The axiom is probably more cynical than accurate, and the 
most successful flatterer, is the man who attributes to his subject 
qualities he does possess in the germ, but does not exercise, for 
then his love of ease is as much consoled as his amour propre, but 
it has become with the elder men of our day almost a dogma. 
Clearly Lord Beaconsfield believes in it thoroughly. He loves, 
when he addresses a special audience, to praise it to its face for 
the quality in which it is most lacking. The grand defect of 
English painters, and specially of English painters who exhibit 
under the sanction of the Academy, is want of imagination, 
inability to think of subjects not steeped in ordinariness, a ten- 
dency to waste powers of execution sometimes marvellous upon 
the hackneyed or the common-place, and consequently Lord 
Beaconsfield last year told the Academicians that imagination 
was their distinctive quality. Considering the idea of the Englisb 
which pervades his writings, his almost savage scorn for the 
limited mental range of the race he rules, the subtle Premier 
must have enjoyed that sardonic jest; but it was a little too strong 
for the artists,—its sincerity was suspected, stories were told of 
other and less flattering opinions, and this year he repeats his 
as prophecy rather than fact, and with & 


compliment 
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now scarcely a relic of folk-lore, and have not one beautiful 
song among the true “ballads of the people.” They 
have governed greatly, and every race they govern hates 
them, for want of sympathy; they have striven greatly, but 
cannot define the ideas for which they strove; they have 
works of modern art, which does aim at the production of reasoned greatly, and in reasoning boast that their reliance is on 
the highest style of imaginative creation; and I cannot doubt | the inductive method. ‘That is no discredit to them. To every 
that my countrymen will succeed in these efforts. I rely on the race its own; and the nation which established representative 
race to which they belong. I rely on the fact that there never | government and abolished slavery, which has made order and 
has been a limit to the increasing excellence of English achieve- freedom synchronous and compatible, which broke the charm of 
ment, when a fair and just opportunity was offered to it ; and | kingship and founded the only great modern republic, and which, 
therefore I do look forward to a period, of which, I think, we | above all, has taught mankind how to conquer yet elevate the 
have many symptoms and encouraging circumstances about us, conquered, has no reason to fear the coldest judgment of the 
when imaginative art will be characteristic of the English | least biassed historian. But the imagination! The English is 
school, as well as that sense of humour and that exquisite feeling | the most religious of nations, and its notion of heaven is sitting 
of nature and intellectual delineation of portraiture to which I | on a cold cloud singing psalms, and its greatest religious poet 
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piece justificative to defend it. English artists will show ima- 

«nation, because ‘‘ if there is an imaginative nation in the 
world, it is the English nation :”—** I do believe, from what I sce 
around me, not merely in this room, but throughout the country 
generally, that there is a feeling which will not be satisfied in the 


have before referred.” This, continued the Premier, is the | imagined cannon the weapon of the Almighty against the rebels 
‘nation which has produced the greatest number of poets, the | 
greatest number of illustrious poets,” and therefore it must be 
imaginative ; and this is the greatest nation, and “ will, therefore, | 
unconsciously, yearn after an ideal in art as high as the position 
itself occupies ” in the world. 

That is really most delicate flattery, and we do not wonder 
that the guests at the Academy Dinner felt the delight which | 
comes of a pleasing surprise. ‘To be told in a year in which Mr. 
Frith, with his sermonising realism, attracts the largest crowds, 
that the English are imaginative ; to hear that their position in the 
world is of itself alike evidence and root of imaginative excellence ; 
to be reminded, as it were, of their wealth as testimony to their in- 
tellect; and then to have a grave argument adduced in proof that 
the flattery was well founded,—this, for well-dined men, belonging 
to a race which, though strong enough to be careless of censure, is 
notstrong enough to reject praise, must have been delicious enjoy- 
ment, enjoyment enhanced, if the cynics are right, by the entire 
absence of truthfulness in the praise. ‘The very facts are untrue. 
So far from position, national grandeur, empire, developing that 
imagination which produces success in art, the Roman, whose 
position was most like our own, failed only in art, and Italians 
only won their glory in that department of mental effort when 
Italy was divided into petty States and crushed by petty tyrannies. 
The Fleming, who conquered nothing; the Dutchman, who only 





of Heaven, and Paradise a garden where oranges grew wild. 
Even, however, supposing it true, what does Lord Beacons- 
field mean ? Ile says that because the English have imagination, 
therefore they will succeed in art. Have the imaginative races 
succeeded in art? ‘The Arabs are perhaps the people among 
whom imagination is most universally developed, and they never 
painted a picture or carved a statue, though, when once out of 
their own land, once deprived by prosperity of their imagin- 
ative power, when their poets had done singing and their 
tale-tellers were exhausted, they built a building or two, the 
Alhambra and the Taj—for the Taj is Arab, if an Italian 
built it— which is a joy and a wonder even to minds 
saturated with the Gothic idea. The Hebrew conceived of 
Jehovah and wrote the Psalms, and sang so that for all time and 
through all civilisations man, in moments of extremity, has turned 
to the Ilebrew lyre for the highest expression of his hope, his 
penitence, and his supplication, but even the Hebrew Temple was 
built by another race. ‘The Irishman, the Highlander, the Breton, 
—to these surely imagination has been given in full measure and 
running over, yet in architecture, in sculpture, in painting, 
they are far behind the stolid Englishman, who looks on 
their legends and their poetry as on children’s babble, and 
on themselves as hopeless, because of their imagination. ‘To 
one people, indeed, of the highest imaginative power was given 





conquered the sea; the Italian, who had no empire save in a 
past remembrance, no freedom save in thought, no position 
save that of a petted vassal,—these are the men who in 
art, in architecture, in sculpture, in painting, have stirred 


|also the highest felicity in art, and the race which imagined 
| Prometheus also built the Parthenon ; but in the main, the 
| history of art is the history of the races in whom imagination was 
jat least not the dominant quality. The Arab and the Jew, 


the admiration of mankind; and in music, Lord Beaconsfield the Highlander and the Breton, the Irishman and the Norseman 
himself claims all glory in conception, as well as execution, for the | had not, says Lord Beaconfield, the assistance of Government, 
Hebrew, who was till to-day a slave. While Jewish composers | « which I, from my youth up, have held that it would be wise to 
charmed mankind, they had scarcely the rights of men. What has | afford.” They lacked the opportunity. ‘True, but what happened 
Art received from China, or was it the inhabitant of a petty to the Greek when he had that assistance? Once in his career 
State who told his porters that if they broke the work of Phidias he | the Greek had the hearty help of the richest Government that 


would make them mend it ? 
loaded with the * responsibilities ” of empire? Lord Beaconsfield 
says the English have produced the greatest number of illustrious 
poets. Have they? ‘lhe number of the English and the duration 
of the national life being taken into the account, have they so far 
overpassed Greece in the number of the poets who have lived and 
sweetened life for the poetic of mankind? Have they even so 
greatly exceeded the number of the poets whom Judea, a land 
not bigger than Wales, with a population of scarcely a million, 


Was Phidias a Roman, or Raphael ; ever existed, a Government that lavished treasures on Art, a 


Government whose first idea was, like Lord Beaconsfield’s, to 
develop the splendid; and under that inspiration the Greek, 
who, without it, had made works before which artists despair, 
produced that tawdry, magnificent monstrosity, Byzantine Art. 


ALTRUISM AND SELFISHNESS. 
IIE word * Altruism” no longer needs the explanation 











produced, to express for ever the highestreligious aspirations? Has | appended to it when it was adopted to express the moral 
Lord Beaconsfield forgotten Zion, or does he, perchance, notreckon | ideal of a noble enthusiast whose life was recently reviewed in 
Job and David, Isaiah and Ezekiel, among the “ illustrious poets ” | these columns, in the new religion of Humanity. Whatever could 
of mankind? That England has produced great poets is true, but be popularly known of the Positivist philosophy has been made 
if there is one fact more certain about her history than another, , 80 familiar, that a word embodying its motto, ‘* Vivre pour autrui ” 
it is that the English are not an imaginative people, but a most prac- | —a motto intended to supersede the standard of Christian duty 
tical one, unable to look forward into futurity, or sympathise with —is no longer strange to any reader, and the ideal it suggests has 
lives other than their own, or understand ideas not developed in commended itself to many who see no sanction to selfishness in 
themselves, and that therefore they have succeeded. In politics | the command to love one’s neighbour as oneself, Among 
they have been the people of compromise,—the people, that is, these Christian sympathisers with an ideal which was supposed to 
who have subordinated imagination to common-sense. In _ be higher than that of Christianity was the thinker to whom we 
architecture they have been great once, but ever since, have alluded, but the remarks which follow, though suggested 
they were few and little they have been the engineers | by his words, are not illustrated by his life, and we introduce 
| them by referring to him only because the danger of a view we 


of the comfortable, have risen by degrees to the height 
think mistaken has been vividly brought home to our minds by 


of railway stations, and though unable to devise a beauti- 

ful street, have made scientific cloace institutions of the | its attraction for such a nature as James Hinton’s. 
civilised. In sculpture they have produced nothing their | A view which embodies the aspirations of all generous natures, 
Own artists do not ridicule, and in art all their unscrupulous | and spans the chasm of warring creeds, must indeed possess a 
flatterer can say is that they will succeed. So utterly are they | strong attraction forall. Whatever we think of a Being above 
Without imagination, that they alone of the peoples of earth know | us, or a life beyond the grave, we all agree, at our best moments, 
Rothing of their own history, are totally without legends, have | that the best life is the service of our fellows, while the most 
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selfish of human beings is ready to condemn selfishness in every one 
but himself. Altruism is an attempt to develope this universal 
feeling on its positive, instead of its negative side, to mark out 
our path by a point of attraction rather than by a point of 
repulsion, to show us what to follow, and so allow us to forget 
what to shun. Its aim is to mould character rather by tracing 
the aspirations of the best than by inverting the dislike of the 
worst men ; it would, instead of avoiding that which is condemned 
by all, pursue that which is desired by the cite of the moral 
world. To enjoin rather than prohibit is a well-recognised 
principle in education. Altruism would, in applying it to the 
self-education which should never cease, replace a mere warning 
of danger by a guide-post to the heights towards which the eyes 
of all have been often raised with longing desire. 

We have endeavoured to suggest in its strongest aspect the 
view we nevertheless oppose. The adoption of this ideal, in 
substituting the duty of all for the duty of some, would, it appears 
to us, both do much to obscure the universal duty and to lower 
our reverence for that which is peculiar, To suppose that un- 
selfishness means life for others, is to conceal from ourselves the 
sacrifices those make who do live for others, and where they are 
seen, as they often must be, to be impossible, to prepare the mind 
for a surrender to selfishness, These are our greatest, but not our 
only objections to this view; it seems to us to tend towards lessening 
the reverence and indulgence which are both needed by any strongly 
individual character, and to foster indecision, and sometimes a 
sort of presumption. And so far are we from regarding these as 
imaginary evils, that we consider some of them to be exhibited in 
the education of half the human race. The theory that woman 
should live for others belongs to the past, but many a woman’s 
character—and still more, we should say, many a man’s—has been 
hurt by a view which keeps down her own preferences and 
tastes, and encourages her to live the mere parasitic life, which 
is less valuable in proportion as it is more easy. ‘Sie 
hatte,” says Goethe, of one of his heroines: ‘‘in ihrem Leben 
genugsam einsehen gelernt, wie hoch jede wahre Neigung zu 
schiitzen sey,in einer Welt wo Gleichgiiltigkeit und Abneigung 
eigentlich recht zu Hause sind.” And there is nothing that so 
much dries up the fountain of impulse as the constant inter- 
ruption of small and doubtful claims. The occupation of half 
the mind with any pursuit is apt to associate it with a sense of 
baffled weariness and disgust, and any one who has to carry on 
his own life subject to constant demands from another must lose 
something of his own individual nature, or perhaps we should 
rather say, that any one with a strongly individual nature finds 
this subordination impossible, except for a short time. 


mood, that they were not always unselfish. The very fact that 
any one is endowed with a vivid, rich, definite nature, with the 
large range of tastes and desires that belong toa rich nature 
makes it more difficult for him to put aside his own objects for 
other people’s objects, and yet these are the natures who do most 
to invigorate and quicken the commerce of life. 

‘* Very well, then,” it may be said in reply, * that is living for 
others, and you are merely urging that the channels of service are 
various.” Not so; you take all meaning out of the precept, if you 
suppose it fulfilled indirectly. It is very true that to develop all 
the resource of a man’s own nature is to prepare his best contri. 
butions for other natures ; but to say that he does the one thing 
for the sake of the other, is to take all that is peculiar and appro- 
priate out of our reverence for the duty which is valuable, just so 
far as it is difficult. Gibbon was, in a certain sense, living for 

_ others when he went to shut himself up at Lausanne to write his 
history, but the life he led there could not, without the strangest 
distortion, be called an unselfish one. We cannot at once live for 
our own aims and for other people’s, and we must not expect from 
men who take one line the kind of virtues developed by the other, 
It becomes at times, no doubt, a nice question whether the game ig 
worth the candle, but there is no question that you cannot have 
the game without the candle. ‘The thing which, in its most active 
form, we call genius, makes much the same demand, in proportion 
to the size of the nature, in all its forms. Whatever supplies 
force demands some kind of food. 

Perhaps it may be felt, as an objection to considerations like 
these, that while they may be useful to those who have to put up 
with other people's selfishness, they do not touch the question 
whether any one could ever be hurt by making altruism an ideal 
Jor himself. T may allow that the rich and varied interests opened 
to me on our common journey by the cultivated taste and vivid 
powers of appreciation of your friend ought to outweigh in my 
recollection, the fact that I was not allowed to decide a single 
arrangement of the expedition. But would he be less brilliant, 
less imaginative, less initiative, if he had thought a little more of 
the comfort of his hum-drum companion? It is a disagreeable 
confession for a moralist, but if the truth must be spoken, we are 
afraid, in a good many cases, that he would. There are striking 
exceptions, which so engrave themselves on the memory that they 
are apt to do duty for the rule instead of the exception ; but in a 
general way, we fear that poor imperfect human creatures cannot 
give much study to the desires and impulses of others without 
repressing their own. 

And however reluctant we may be to recognise it, there is 
| nothing in the fact that the subject which absorbs our attention 


There is, in the autobiography of Gibbon, the historian, a | is itself an elevated one to prevent it having this self-centring 


graceful little sketch that has doubtless suggested to many among 


‘effect. Perhaps the case in which we oftenest need to remember 


its numerous readers some such exhibition of unselfishness as is | this law is where we come into close contact with one whose 
there implied—and so complex a thing is human nature, implied, 'moral ideal, as set forth in his teaching, has enriched and 
we believe truly—on the part of as selfish a man as ever lived.’ elevated our life, and in whose own life we expect to see 
It is the account, delicately and lightly touched, of the unsatis-| this moral ideal emphasized and illustrated. We suppose 
factoriness of Gibbon’s mature life under the roof of his father, | few who can recall the experience will deny that it generally 


whose death he sincerely mourned, but whose life became a hin- 


includes a good deal of disappointment. He to whom we 


drance to all his own views and plans, and a delay to the real; owe the revelation of fresh sources of moral strength in our 
commencement of his own life. ‘‘ My grief was soothed,” he | own soul is, we find with dismay, not elevated above some of the 


says, in speaking of his father’s death, with the naive complacency 


most humiliating weaknesses of humanity. Do not say the moral 


characteristic of his time as well as his character, ‘‘by the! teaching of such a one must be worthless. You cannot get 
conscious satisfaction that I had discharged all the duties of filial | work done without loss in the moral world any more than in the 


piety.” That a selfish man should have been subject to a claim, 
of which even he himself could say that it was thus met, was, we 
doubt not, the greatest possible blessing to him, and it may be that 
from some higher point of view many of us will see that the most 


precious hours of life have been those that have been apparently | 


spoilt by sacrifices to the will of another. Still, we ought not to for- 


physical world, and though we could not concede that the force 
is here limited in the same way, yet it remains an important truth 
that he who spends much moral energy in one direction has less to 
spend in another. ‘l'ake even the ugliest fault of the man of letters, 
—a want of scrupulous feeling about money matters. Weare, for 
/ our own part, inclined to rate this fault very high indeed; no 





get either that the thing to be sacrificed is really, and may be dispro- | other seems to us so apt to invade the rights of others and tempt 
portionately valuable, or that it is not every one who has anything | them towards wrong feeling. Still, we think that allowance 
to sacrifice. To some natures vicarious interestis the only accessible | ought to be made for it in the case of men who feel that they are 
interest. It would not be much more difficult for most of usto divide | doing their kind valuable and inadequately recognised service, 
the ‘‘altruists”’ from the ‘ non-altruists” of our acquaintance, | which they can only continue if others give them material help. 
than to divide the creeping-plants in a garden from those that | The way in which Mr. Lewes speaks of this defect in Comte him- 
stand up on their own stem; but certainly this would not be the | self (of conduct, at least, which seems to us to imply it), is a 
same thing as dividing the tares from the wheat. Nodoubt there | model of the reticence and temperance with which it should be 
are many who do not live for others, simply because they are too | judged by every one who considers that the person guilty of it 
selfish, but by their side we should have to set some of those | has given the world something valuable. But we should never 
whom we could least spare, many a one whose presence, in its | allow that the conduct itself was other than an exhibition of 
magnetic influence, has welded the most various and even jarring | selfishness. Nothing is so intensely a man’s se// as his ideas. My 
natures into a compact circle, and when it has been withdrawn | thoughts, my plans, my views,—nothing is sacrificed if I may 
for ever, left a gap that the years do not fill up. Such persons, | pursue these ; everything is if I must surrenderthem. If the best 
we should say, are not often altruistic; perhaps we should have | thing on the whole is that I should pursue them, blame me for 
to confess, if we were able to recall such a one in a coldtcritical | pursuing them feebly or indolently, or for mixing them up with 
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r and lower views ; blame me, of course, if I over-ride the 

 chts of others in the pursuit of my own ends, but do not blame 

an attitude of mind that is inevitable for one who is to pursue his 

own ends, even if in some of its aspects you find it ungraceful 
and unlovely. 

Insufficient sympathy is given to the difficulties of the intellec- 
tual life. It involves efforts which hinder some other kinds of 
efforts that have no more obvious correlation with them than the 
perries on the ivy have with the angular leaves you will never 
find on the same spray. It seems odd that the plant cannot give 
attention at once to its berries and to the shape of its leaves, but 
so it is, and a good deal of moral impossibility is just as in- 
explicable. But then we think also that a man who is given up to 
the life of thought, often also gives insufficient sympathy to that 
life for others which, if we have rightly judged the meaning of 
gelf, cannot be reconciled with a life of thought. Whether it is 
best to have noble objects of one’s own, or to lay aside one’s own 
objects for those of others, is not a practical question, we should 
doubt if any human being ever had the choice between them. 
The important matter is to recognise the distinctness of the temp- 
tations and the privileges that are peculiar to each vocation. ‘To 
work at a poem that shall delight many generations, to lay aside 
all peculiar tastes and plans of one’s own, and give a large part 
ef life to serve another in whose society one takes no pleasure,— 
who can compare these achievements? All we are sure of is that 
no one can compass both of them, and that both tasks are imposed 
by the Power that rules our lives. 

We have touched on only half the difficulty which lies in the 
way of this view of duty. For in truth humility, as well as the 
endowments that make humility most difficult, should lead us 
sometimes to question the impulse leading us towards life for 
others. There are gifted beings who will do most for others by 
cultivating their own nature, and there are some so little gifted 
that they will do most for others by the sad negative aim of an 
avoidance of all that may hurt their lives. ‘* Whosover will be 
great among you,” we are told, ‘let him be the servant of all.” 
We often hear the precept dwelt upon, to the exclusion of the 





warning; but the words should never be recalled without the 
recollection that they were addressed to those who were | 
struggling for pre-eminence. Here, as elsewhere, the same result | 
is attained by opposite means. Altruism presents a standard that | 
may be shut out either from our sense of wealth, or our sense of | 
poverty,—our belief that something in our own nature is worth | 
cultivating, or our resignation to the discovery that we hawe | 
nothing to bestow on other natures. And strange as it may | 
seem, it is not impossible that the two feelings should meet in 
the same mind. 





PICTURES AND DRESS. 

“TDRIVATE View week is the best time for seeing the 

fashions,” said a lady, a little while ago, in the hearing 
of the present writer, who thought there was a good deal of 
truth in the remark, and that it could be no harm for the “horrid 
male creature,” in the intervals of observing the novelties in art | 
upon the walls of the Picture Galleries which have been opened 
this week, to observe the novelties of fashion within them. It 
is not, indeed, given to men to remember the fashions of last 
spring, nor to any except men-milliners to forecast those of next, 
but there is an advantage in this disability ; the present is all 
the more amusing, even delightfully bewildering. It is a mistake 
to accompany a lady on these occasions; accurate information 
is disturbing, and self-esteem is wounded by the gentle ridicule 
with which an outsider’s guesses are met who has not courage 
honestly to confess to the all- comprehensive ignorance 
that would be a sure passport to the sweetest indulgence. 
The temptation to seem to know just a little bit about 
everything is too strong for most men, and in a lady’s com- 
pany one will be sure to talk of a ‘‘ Gainsborough” hat or a 
“‘ Watteau” sacque, when those lovely things have been ‘ quite 
ages” gone by, and to be impressed by the taste and originality 
of the wrong costumes,—‘‘ wrong” meaning those which are 
not in unison with the artistic persuasion of one’s fair com- 
panion. ‘Lhe mere instinct of self-preservation would make us 
ascertain whether our guide held by Morris or Burne Jones, 
made her arrangements in obedience to Mr. Whistler's dictates, 
tried on, or rather off, the oldest things in Greek costume, or 
Was a devotee of those ‘‘ sweet, sad” harmonies in sea and sage 
greens that recall equally Robespierre and roast goose. Even 
then, however, one would not be quite safe; there are fine 
distinctions in these things, nuances as subtle as the Bismarck en 


| 


colére and Paris brilé of nearly a decade ago, and a reckless con- 
demnation of bleu fumé, or preference of clair de lune over arc-en- 
ciel in bead trimmings, might be as dangerous as an imputation 
of any of the virtues to Count Schouvaloff at a Tory dinner- 
party. 

Profound ignorance is, then, the happiest state of mind, and soli- 
tude is the most favourable condition for observing the clothes 
of the period, as displayed at Private Views, where one may sce 
the best and the worst-dressed women in the world, and contem- 
plate them with the serene satisfaction of a member of that sex 
whose costume has never been, since the woad and sheepskin 
periods, so simple, so ugly, or characterised by such complete 
extinction of individuality as it is at present. With what a 
happy conviction that at least he is not ridiculous, may the 
male biped mingle with the crowd, his unpresuming clothing serving 
as a foil to the richness, the variety, and the eccentricities of 
the dresses which swish, and rustle, and trail all around him, 
in a frou-frou accompaniment to the old refrain of “That's the 
way the money goes!” ‘Trying, after a while, to systematise 
his impressions, he notices that the general snippettiness is less 
than he has formerly observed it to be; and he is glad, because 
he has previously bethought himself in a humble way that the 
best use to which rich silk, sheeny satin, soft woollen stuffs, and 
majestic velvet can be put is not the cutting of them up into 
small pieces, and the sewing of those small pieces together in 
huddled masses, to the total destruction of the idea of lines and 
drapery. This irritating peculiarity of recent costume is replaced, 
he perceives, by sweeping lines and curves, by simplicity allied 
with richness, and a sensible abatement—for which mankind can- 
not be too grateful, in the interest of feminine gracefulness and 
of common-sense—of the detestable fashion of ‘ tying back.” The 
fair beings who inspect the pictures ‘‘ on the line” (frequently 
with the audible comment of ‘‘ How awful!) do not hop, or 
stumble, or struggle in the swathing-bands of their one garment, 
with knees threatening to protrude, and maimed feet hobbling 
in imitation of the ‘* Tottering Lily of Fascination,” as they 
hopped and stumbled last year; their skirts fall decently and 
softly round them, and unless the “horrid male creature” be 
more than commonly idiotic, there are surely in a few instances 
symptoms of crinoline,—real crinoline, not wire, not the bird- 
cage or balloon of John Leech’s palmy days, but the finely 
modulating horse-hair of the far past, which lifted the heavy 
folds of the gown, and left the movements of the wearer free. 
Some of the portraits on the walls of the Galleries have their gowns 
(or *‘ frocks,” as it is the correct thing, our grand-daughters tell 
us, to say this season) tied back to what, in real life and any 
earthly vesture, must certainly be the crack of doom ; and they 
seem quite old-fashioned, after one has been looking for a while 
at the living pictures. 

The hard and brazen style has almost disappeared, and it is 
replaced, for the most part, by the soft, the timid, the appealing. 
One does see monstrosities in tight black satin, with arrangements 
in crimson and yellow upon them (upon inquiry of good-natured 
female friends, one learns that these horrors are called ‘* pipings ") 
which resemble costume advertisements of Court plaster; and 
very terrible specimens of blue-and-green embroidery of unsur- 
passable sickliness, do overcome us, to our especial wonder ; but 
these are passing afflictions. On the whole, dress at the private 
views last week was a thing of beauty, and in most instances, 
doubtless, a joy, for a week or two, to its possessors. Richness of 
material, combined with simplicity of form, invariably recommends 
itself to the inarticulate half of humanity (on the subject of 
dress) ; and there it was, ‘in perfect heaps,” like the good-sense 
of Mrs. Toots ; in purple-velvet pelisse-like gowns, fitting without 
a crease, and fastened with plain buttons, worn with white 
“baby” bonnets, quite bewitching in form and expression ; in 
dead-leaf satin, in dull black silk, with folds which even Mr. 
Millais would have to study before he could paint them; in grey 
cashmere and camels’-hair and homespun, so trim and dainty, 


' with the accoutrements of hanging pouch and precise three-cornered 


pelerine, that two-thirds of each assembly might have been 
costumed by Mr. Mulready to help the future Mrs. Primrose in the 
choosing of her wedding-gown, or on their way to visit Miss 
Austen’s county families in Northamptonshire. It is evidently no 
longer the fashion for young girls to look saucy, and in none of the 
typical assemblages of last week was the affectation of mannish- 
ness that has recently grieved the middle-aged, masculine breast, 
perceptible. There were plenty of other affectations, but not 
that,—and any other kind is better. There was, for instance, the 


' good, old-fashioned affectation which was in Dickens's mind 


when he described Miss Snevellicci “ glancing up at Nicholas 
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Nickleby from the depths of her coal-scuttle bonnet,” but none 
of the new, which would have led the young lady to stare at an 
admirer from under the brim of her ‘“‘ Jerry” hat, with her hands 
in the pockets of her ulster. If this revulsion should continue 
and spread, we need not despair of our girls arriving at the sing- 
ing of Balfe’s ballads, the quoting of Haynes Bayley, and Barry 
Cornwall, the playing of the Duc de Reichstadt’s waltz, and the 
reading of Sir Walter Scott ; and so that the swing of the pen- 
dulum stops short of the wearing of broad -sandalled shoes and 
screaming at spiders, we shall not desire to arrest it. Clothes 
are indications of taste in other things than dress only, and 
women are always more or less ‘in character” with their 
garments. ‘There is something wholesome in the “ distinctly 
English ” style of the day—it is not also distinctly hideous, as it 
was some ycars ago when fashionable London rebelled tempo- 
rarily against the legislation of Paris—although we are told it is 
* frightfully expensive ;” that the modest little tippets cost as 
much as our grandmothers’ gowns, a quite too lovely baby 
bonnet is about as dear as a grown-up coat by an eminent artist ; 
and the soft and graceful fringes with just a touch of mother-of-pearl 
or the least dash of gold in them, mount up in a horrid way in 
the milliners’ bills, which are the to-morrows to the yesterdays of 
clothes. 

The various head-dresses are almost all pretty, at least to the 
unskilled eyes that do not know the difference between the hat of 
last week, the bonnet of the moment, and the toque of to-morrow. 
Dead-leaf satin hats with soft plumes, hats of the Mother Bunch 
and the * beefeater” style, set trimly on curly hair, hats of 
6‘ drawn ” white satin, with rolling brims, very like those which the 
Court cavaliers doffed in the presence of Henrietta Maria, quaint 
prim, buckled, sugar-loaf hats, like Anne of Denmark’s, as she 
stands among her dogs in her portrait, and unless our eyes de- 
ceive us, bonnets with curtains, not little rims, but real curtains 
of the substantial silk of yore, stoutly sewn. The ‘old- 
fashioned ” costumes are thorough this year; one is reminded of 
the pocket-books of seventy years ago, with texts and house- 
hold recipes for their supplementary literature, by figures which 
might be the originals of their frontispieces, in short-waisted 
‘‘ jockeys ” of sage-green, with miniature coachman’s capes, large 
worked- muslin collars almost touching the shoulders, tight sleeves 
with puffs at the wrists; bags—not the elegant trifles of the 
last few years, but stout bags, with stout ribbon strings—hung 
on the arm, just above the substantial wash-leather glove (bags 
with *‘ housewives” in them, doubtless, and franked letters on 
blue Bath post), and bolt-upright bonnets with piped edges and 
quilled caps, like Madame Tallien’s in the picture at Versailles. A 
costume « /a guillotine (not so called now, we may be sure, or con- 
veying any such notion to the fair young wearer) reminds one 
suddenly of the old print-shop on the Quai D’Orsay, 
where ever so many years ago studious persons, with books 
under their arms, used to stand in contemplation before 
the pictures of those terrible times, which were not so old then. 
Just such trailing, flat-backed robes, with such open, rolling 
collars,—they called them ‘‘ the save-Samson-trouble collars,” — 
and just such short, artistically creased waistcoats may be seen in 
the old prints of the promenades of Paris with the Terror pressure 
off, and the /ctes of the Directoire. 

The medieval affectations in costume are less pleasing; they 
are too completely out of harmony with their surroundings, 
living and pictorial, A lady in a gown of the Plantagenet 
period, with sleeves which were meant to imitate the stiffness of 
the mail armour of the time, and a cap like Crook-backed 
Richard's, making out Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Road to Ruin” by way of 
** College,” ‘* Ascot,” and Boulogne, is a discord in the scene, but 
the singing girls in Mr. Leslie’s picture, and the group which 
carries out the autumnal sentiment of Mr. Boughton’s, have their 
counterparts in the repetitions of history in the matter of attire, 
which form an amusing exhibition of their own, as well worth 
seeing as any that is on view this May. 





THE GREAT TWIN-BRETHREN. 

LEVEN years ago there appeared under this title an 
ingenious parallel between the then Emperor of the French 

and the present Prime Minister of England, which attracted a 
good deal of attention. It may be interesting to reproduce it 
now, because, though the career of one of these remarkable men 
ended about four years afterwards in gloom and suffering, con- 
sequent on a reverse and catastrophe as tremendous as any that 
history records, the other yet survives, and stands just now at 
one of those critical moments which determine for good or evil, 
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for success or failure, for repute or condemnation, the character 
and colouring of the closing scenery amid which he will disappear 
from the stage of life. It is with Lord Beaconsfield either to 
complete and seal the parallel here drawn between himself 
and his Imperial prototype, or to falsify it by establishing 
a notable and essential contrast in the final winding-up of ap 
eventful course. No one doubts that the issue of Peace or War 
rests with him mainly, if not virtually with him alone. In hig 
seventy-third year, he is about to decide whether he will plunge 
England into a war which may be successful, as politicians 
measure success, and glorious, as soldiers and sailors estimate 
renown,—or which, on the other hand, may be futile and dig. 
astrous to begin with, and, probably enough, disappointing and 
regrettable in its ultimate and remoter consequences,—but which, 
whether we are baffled or victorious, must augment incalculably 
the wide-spread distress of the country which he governs, mul. 
tiply its heavy burdens, quench the light of many eyes and the 
joy of innumerable households. 

Is it irrational to fancy that one who resembles Louis Napoleon 
in so many points of character, and who now stands at a con. 
juncture so similar to that of the Emperor’s in 1870, may find 
food for grave reflection and for timely warning in the blunder 
and the catastrophe which terminated the career of his great 
analogue, till then as strangely and romantically successful and 
brilliant as his own ?— 

“Elaborate parallels between eminent historical characters, after the 
manner of Plutarch, are out of date, and usually out of taste ; but some 
public men still occasionally from time to time appear simultaneously on 
the stage whose characters and careers present such singular analogies 
that the most casual observer can scarcely fail to be surprised into fol- 
lowing out the comparison. Sometimes those resemblances are con- 
fined to the mere accidents of fortune or of life, in which case the 
delineation of them belongs only to the ‘ curiosities of literature.’ Some- 
times they have no reality at all, but are of the nature of pure paradox, 
and then they are but the exercitations of an ingenious fancy. Some- 
times they are discoverable between men whose capacities and disposi- 
tions are almost identical, but whose course of life and whose position 
in the world are so utterly dissimilar as to render their resemblances of 
character doubly curious and instructive. But occasionally the 
analogies we speak of pervade the whole nature of thé men, and explain 
the secret, because they constitute the cause, of the success or failure, 
as well as many of the details, of their respective careers ; and when 
they are seen working under external circumstances, various indeed, 
but not unlike, they offer about the most suggestive psychological 
studies which can beguile a leisure-hour. 

“ Now there are at this moment in the great arena whore history is 
made two men who fill, and have long filled, a large space in the public 
eye ; both unique men, both successful men, both exercising, directly or 
indirectly, considerable influence on the world’s affairs, and whe, in the 
fundamental features of their characters, as well as in the general out- 
line and some of the particulars of their careers, present perhaps more 
points of resemblance than can be found in any of the famous parallels 
with which genius has made us all familiar. We mean the Emperor of 
the French and the leader of the House of Commons,—one, the first man 
in France, the other, officially and really, one of the most influential 
men in England. 

“ The principal, if not the single, contrast between them renders their 
numerous resemblances the more remarkable. Few men can have had 
more dissimilar origins. Mr. Disraeli is the son of a literary man in 
comparatively humble circumstances, much respected, but never eminent, 
who bequeathed to him little except bis talents and his ambition. Louis 
Napoleon was born in the purple, the son of a king and the nephew of the 
greatest conqueror and military genius the earth has seen since Casar. 
Louis Napoleon, in spite of the adverse surroundings of his youth, had 
everything to feed and foster that confident anticipation of the ultimate 
grandeur of his destiny which, as we know, he never lost, and which 
helped so largely to realise itself. Mr. Disraeli had nothing to inspire 
the conviction of his future greatness beyond his innate consciousness 
of power and resolation. 

‘Both come of a different stock from the nation they have been 
called to govern ; and this difference, which wo believe to have been @ 
great assistance to the Frenchman, has constantly aggravated the diffi- 
culties of the Englishman. Without even glancing at rumours and 
surmises which, having no consistency and being capable of no proof, it 
would be worse than idle to introduce into our thesis, we need only 
remember that the Emperor's father, like his uncle, was a CorsicaD, 
and therefore less French than Italian; and from his Italian blood he 
probably derives much of that concentration and power of silence and 
reserve which, whether it be really profundity or not, at least produces 
the impression of profundity on the volatile and excited people over 
whom he has attained so strange a sway. No one who has studied the 
biographies of the subtle, patient, impassive, daring Italian statesmeD 
of the palmy days of the Peninsula, can fail to be struck with the 
family resemblance both to each other and to the present Emperor. His 
mother, too, was not French, but West Indian, [It is curious to note, in 
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that three of the most eminent statesmen who at various times 
have ruled France and largely modified her destinies, besides the two 
Napoleons, have been of foreign origin and birth. ; Mazarin was Italian, 
and Necker and Guizot were both Genevese.] Mr. Disraeli, though born in 
England, as Louis Napoleon was born in France, has nothing English about 
him beyond that unimportant local accident. Jewish by descent and 
feature, and belonging in every fibre to that old Caucasian race which 
he has so pertinaciously set himself to glorify, he is devoid of the pecu- 
liar British instincts and sympathies so essential to a leader who has to 

yvern Englishmen by persuasion and allarement, and not by authority. 
It is impossible to watch him or his proceedings, or his countenance 
even, in the House of Commons during long debates and on critical 
occasions, without perceiving how thoroughly he is au fond out of har- 
mony with his followers, and without recognising in this want of sympa- 
thy and perception the cause of many of his blunders. His deficiencies 
and his superiorities alike stand in his way with the party it is his 
singular fate to lead, and to lead to a great degree against their will; 
his subtlety, his inveterate love of mystery and intrigue, his elaborate 
and tortuous ingenuity, are precisely the qualities most alien from the 
taste and comprehension of the country gentlemen of England, who 
do not appreciate clever craft, and are revolted by want of openness 
and daring. They, as a rule, like all men whose morale is higher and 
more wakeful than their intelligence, think more of means than of ends, 
or at least feel more acutely about them; and they are in consequence 
perpetually offended by the tactics of a leader who by nature prefers 
stratagem to force, and who, while as tenacious of his purposes as his 
Gallic analogue, is almost as unscrupulous in reference to the paths 
and measures by which he would achieve them. 

“Both men from the outset believed in themselves—a mighty means 
and usually a sure augury of success. They belioved in themselves 
when no one else did, and when there was no reason why any one else 
should. There is something touching and worthy of reverence in this 
unswerving faith, founded no doubt on a consciousness which cannot be 
imparted, but which, on the other hand, cannot be shaken or reasoned 
away. Mr. Disraeli kept to it through years of obscurity and failure— 
Louis Napoleon through years of exile and imprisonment. The con- 
viction enabled them to set their aim steadily in view in very early 
youth, to shape their course deliberately towards it, to labour hard and 
appropriately for it, and to suffer nothing to beguile them from it. 

“¢ All my life long,’ says Philip von Artevelde,— 


‘I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And from among them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage ; 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes. I trained myself 
To take my place in high or low estate 
As one of that small order of mankind.’ 

“Louis Napoleon early announced and never doubted that he would 
recover the imperial throne of France. It is said that when Mr. Disraeli 
applied to Lord Melbourne for employment, and was offered the post of 
private secretary, he declined it as below the pretensions of a man who 
had made up his mind sooner or later to be Prime Minister of England, 
and assigned this as his reason to the astonished nobleman in question. 
Those, moreover, who read ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the first production of Mr. 
Disraeli’s fertile pen (published, we believe, when he was barely of age), 
will be both amused and surprised to see how early and distinctly his 
ambitious schemes were sketched out, and how closely they have been 
pursued and realised. 

“ Both began their public careers in a direction almost—in appearance, 
at least—diametrically opposite to their ultimate position. Louis Napo- 
leon began as a Carbonaro and conspirator, and narrowly escaped the fate 
which terminated the course of his elder brother, and removed at least 
one rival out of his way. Mr. Disraeli began life as a romantic novelist 
—almost a rhapsodist; the actual leader of the Tory party wished to 
enter Parliament as a Radical under the auspices of Joseph Hume ; 
the Chief and Idol of the Conservatives denounced ‘a Conservative 
Government as an organised hypocrisy.’ Both inaugurated their 
Trace of wonderfal triamphs with almost as wonderful fiascoes,— 
and fiascoes, curiously enough, of precisely the same character. 
Mr. Disraeli published some astounding stuff; rubbish it was not, for 
there isa strange wild vigour about everything he wrote which redeems 
itfrom contempt, though by no means from ridicule; but there was a ludic- 
Tous amount of rhodomontade in some of his productions which, had critics 
not been strangely merciful, or their patient singularly pachydermatous, 
might well have extinguished the ambitious Jittérateur for ever. His 
début in Parliament, too, was a marvel of false taste and bombast, utterly 
unsuited to such an arena; and as the House at last entirely refused to 
listen to his rhetorical display, the discomfited, but not disheartened, 

orator sat down, declaring that those who would not hear him then | 
should hear him later on. Such, at least, is the tradition, and the prophecy | 
has been amply fulfilled. But when Mr. Disraeli again addressed the | 
House he had profited by experience, and adopted a wholly different | 
Style from his earlier attempt,—viz., that personal, acrid, epigrammatic 
manner of which he has since shown himself so consummate a master. 
Louis Napoleon's blunders, as Mr. Bright the other evening said of 
Mr. Gladstone’s moderation, ‘are known unto all men.’ The tame eagle , 
and the pistolled gendarme at Boulogne, the feeble and futile attentat at 
Strasbourg, the bombastic proclamations which accompanied these 





ambitious failures, and the first address to the French people in 1848, ap- 
peared to indieate a mind altogether extravagant and unsound, unable to 
measure chances or to adapt means to ends; and if the Emperor's career 
had terminated there, no feeling save that of contempt could have been 
associated with the memory of one who now, after the lapse of twenty 
years, is universally recognised as one of the ablest and quite the most 
remarkable statesman of the age. This insensibility to failure which 
is common to the two men—this want of feeling, or of seeming to 
feel, the mortification and ridicule attending it—this admirable 
capacity of drawing from each error and defeat its practical instruc- 
tion, and ignoring or despising its mora personal annoyance—con- 
stitute of themselves a powor so rare and so efficient as almost to 
reach to the dignity of genius, and beyond all question have been 
among the chief causes of the success of both careers. Both turned to the 
best account, the one his period of imprisonment, the other that of his 
enforced obscurity; and a comparison between the ‘ Vivian Grey’ and 
the ‘Coningsby’ of the novelist, and between the Strasbourg attentat 
and the December coup d'état of the political adventurer, will give us 
the measure of the growth of the intellectual stature of the two in the 
respective intervals between their several achievements. 

“ Passing over a few minor coincidences,—such as that both men, 
though not built in the mould which is popularly supposed to fascinate 
the sex, owed the first and most essential steps of their success to women; 
that both, though eminently men of action, have been voluminons, varied, 
and ambitious authors; and that the utterances of both, whether in 
speeches or in books, have been peculiarly distinguished, and will be 
exclusively remembered, by phrases of brilliant and epigrammatic in- 
cisiveness,—we go on to notice that in many most characteristic and 
fundamental features, their dispositions are as similar as their careers. 
Both are singularly patient and persistent—portinacious in their pur- 
poses, flexible in their measures ; knowing that there are usually many 
ways to the same end, having learnt from written history as well ag 
from the history of their own experience that in political life nearly 
everything depends*upon a happy choice of times and opportunities— 
and religiously convinced ‘que tout vient & bout & qui sait attendre” 
—they have both known how to play a waiting game :—Cwunctando 
restituit rem. The policy of both has, in one and the same sense, been 
tentative,—that is, they have tried this door and that to the temple of 
grandeur and of fame, and as they found each in turn barred against 
them or stiff in opening, they have gone on to another, or waited till 
the barrier was relaxed or removed. They have in common a curious 
mixture of daring and of prudence; they have neither of them any 
sentimental or fanatical preference for plans and instruments and paths 
and means; they never, or most rarely, attempt ‘to force the hands of 
Providence;’ they recognise in a certain amount of difficulty, ina given 
measure of obstacle or resistance, an indication that victory is not in- 
tended for them then and there; they watch, that is, for divine 
guidance and intimations, as they respectively conceive such, or for what 
in their minds does duty for such. It is probable that neither man will 
ever come to ruin through obstinacy. In this respect the contrast 
between the Emperor of the French and his imperious uncle is most 
remarkable ; the first Napoleon was full of passion, and his passion 
wrecked his genius. He never knew when to temporise, when to give 
way, when to recede and acknowledge himself beaten. No intellect, so 
grand and so piercing, was ever so misled or so blinded by impetuous 
and unconquerable pride. What was vehement se/f-wi// in tho first 
Napoleon is quiet and tough vo/i‘tion in the second. The one would never 
yield, and so was utterly crushed in the end. The other yields often, 
yields in time, yields with sagacity, and so usually gains his aim at last, 
The result has been that the nephow—with not a tithe of his uncle’s 
genius, utterly destitute of his wonderful faculty of dazzling men’s 
imaginations and subjugating their wills, surrounded by more powerful 
rivals, and fallen upona less favourable conjuncture—has already reigned 
longer than his uncle. The uncle became First Consul at the end of 
1799, and Emperor in 1804, and fell in 1814; that is, ho was on the 
throne for ten years, and first magistrate of France for fourteen, The 
nephew was elected President in December, 1848, and Emperor in 
December, 1852,—that is, he has been on the throne for fourteen years 
and first magistrate for eighteen—and he is there still. [1567. Three years 
later he succumbed to a woman and a weakness—and is nowhere now.] 

‘‘ Mr. Disraeli is two years older than his analogue, an has been in 
power almost as long. He entered Parliament for the first time in 1837, 
and became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the Tory party 
in the Commons in the year of the coup d'état, 1852; and he, like the 





Emperor, is there still. Our readers can draw the rest of the parallel 
for themselves, and by the light of the days that are passing over us now, 
Never have the mingled persistence and pliability of the man been more 
striking than in the present Session. 

‘‘ This paper has grown toa far greater length than we designed at first, 
and the points of comparison are far from being exhausted. We will, how- 
ever, only glance at two more. Both men are possessed with the same fundae 
mental idea in politics, that of basing the throne of authority —despotism 


| inthe one country, Toryism in the other—on plébiscites, universal suffrage, 


or the votes ofthe residuum. Both recognise in the ignorance, the pas- 
sion, the excitable prejudice, or the immovable stupidity of the masses, 
their natural allies, their surest supporters, the most inaccessible and inde- 
feasible foundation of their power. Democracy at the root—autocracy at 
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the summit. Both men, finally, we believe, are unusually free from what | then, having, if possible, arrived at, by mutual concession, if not 
are ordinarily called passions—certainly from the malignant or unkindly | entirely to mutual satisfaction, a new settlement, to re-establish with 


passions. One of Louis Napoleon's bitterest antagonists surprised us, in 
the earlier days of his greatness, and not long after the coup d'état, by 
describing him as a singularly ‘inoffensive’ man. ‘He was (he said) 
amiable and considerate to those about him, kind to his dependents, 
steady to old friends, not exactly generous or forgiving, but quite with- 
out vindictiveness—never hesitating at a necessary crime or cruelty, 
but at the same time never committing a superflous one.’ He did not, 
our friend said, ike wickedness or brutality, and never wasted either. 
Much the same thing, we believe, may be said of Mr. Disraeli. Weare 
assured that he hates no antagonist; that he is generous and considerate 
to the younger members of his party and a great favourite with them ; 
that he would promptly and without scruple crush an enemy in his way, 
but never one out of his way, simply because he was an enemy; and 
that he would find little difficulty in taking his most inveterate foe by 
the hand and acting cordially with him if the object he had in view 
dictated this course of conduct.” W. R. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. SEEBOHM ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I venture to suggest that the time is come when the nation 
has a right to expect from its political leaders a plain statement 
of what they want to accomplish in the East. If more definite 
views were expressed by statesmen of both parties as to the 
practical result desired to be attained by a Conference, not only 
would the nation understand better what it is about, but possibly 
also the difficulties in the way of the meeting of the Conference 
itself might more easily be conquered. 

I am not one of those who regard the Treaty of 1856 as torn 
into shreds,—as having utterly failed at the point of its trial. 
Unwise as the war which preceded it probably was, and unhappy, 
in the light of subsequent events, as the attempt to treat a bar- 
barous as a civilised Power has proved, I yet cannot but hold 
that the interposition by the Treaty of a European concert be- 
tween Turkish incapacity and Russian ambition was a step gained 
for international civilisation, too valuable to be lightly reversed 
now. 

By Clause VII. of the Treaty, the Powers bound themselves to 
respect the settlement thereby made, and to treat any breach of 
it as a matter of general interest. And by Clause VIIL. they 
engaged that in case anything should arise between any one of 
them and Turkey which should endanger their relations, oppor- 
tunity should be given for the mediation of the other Powers, 
before resort to force. 

The European concert thus established has not wholly failed. 
A breach of the settlement by Turkey occurred. It was made a 
matter of general interest. Before proceeding to force, Russia 
did give the other Powers the opportunity of mediation. ‘The 
Conference at Constantinople was held, and probably would have 
succeeded, had any other than Lord Beaconsfield been at the head 
of the English Government. But the unfortunate fact was that 
Turkey, misled by illusions, refused to accept the result of the 
Conference. Whereupon the other Powers stood aside, and left 
the quarrel to be fought out between Russia and Turkey. And 
it is plain to see that their neutrality involved the logical result 
that any renewal of the European concert must inevitably be 
based upon the status quo after instead of before the war. The 
war is over, and the preliminary Treaty of San Stefano signed. 
And now the practical question to be decided is whether the con- 
cert of Europe is to be re-established or not. 

I think the wisest men of all political parties would unite in the 
conclusion that it ought to be renewed, unless, indeed, we wish 
to revert to Lynch law in the East, to abandon the independence of 
the Danubian Principalities to the chapter of accidents, to hazard 
an unseemly scramble for the spoils of Turkey, to sanction an im- 
moral seizure by one nation and another (our own included !) of 
whatever may seem needful to preserve the phantom of balance 
of power in the East, all which, if not ending very soon in war, 
would at least create a new and far more gigantic Eastern Question 
for future generations to deal with than that which troubles us 
now. 

I assume, then, that the object of a Conference ought to be to 
discuss and modify, so that they may be sanctioned, the changes 
resulting from the war,—the independence of Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro, the limits and constitution of the new Bulgaria, 
and other still Turkish provinces, as well as any questions, if these 
should be raised, respecting the Straits or the Suez Canal; and 








regard to it a European concert in the spirit of Clauses VII. and 
VIIL of the Treaty of 1856, viz.:—The mutual engagement of 
the Powers,—(1), that they will individually respect its terms, and 
consider any breach of them a matter of general interest ; and (2), 
that should any question arise between any of them endangering 
their relations, opportunity shall be given for the friendly media. 
tion of the other Powers, before resort to force. 

Now if the re-establishment of a European concert on the basis: 
of a new settlement of Eastern Europe be what is really aimed at, 
is it needful and is it wise to humiliate Russia by demanding the 
formal submission of the Treaty of San Stefano to the Con. 
ference as the one needful preliminary to its meeting? Would 
it not be far better to follow the precedent of 1856, to 
draw up and agree upon a “ Project of Preliminaries,” enume- 
rating the matters to be discussed and settled, and ending with 
a clause like that adopted in 1856, stating that the Powers re. 
serve to themselves the right, which belongs to them, of proposing 
in the interests of Europe other conditions, in addition to those 
specially enumerated ? Would not every right and every point 
of international honour be saved by such a procedure, and would 
it not be an inestimable advantage, in the interest of a permanent 
settlement for permanent peace, that Russia could enter the Con- 
ference upon such terms as these, without reproach and without. 
humiliation ? 

There is but one objection which occurs to me as likely to bg 
urged against this proposed reconstruction of a European concert 
on the Eastern Question. It is that when future occasions arise, 
the attempt to avert war by a future Conference may be no more 
successful than it has been now. but there are two important 
considerations which justify better hopes for the future. The 
first is that Turkey, after recent experience, will probably think 
twice before again rejecting the united counsels of Europe. The 
second is that, happily for England, Lord Beaconsfield is not likely 
to be the perpetual Prime Minister of the Queen.—I am, Sir, &e.,, 

F. SEEBOHM. 





PLOUGHING WITH OXEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the letter in the Spectator 
on oxen-ploughing in England, and think it may be worth while 
telling what I know of oxen-ploughing in Scotland. I have never 
seen oxen drawing the plough in the United Kingdom, and 
thought that if the custom prevailed at all, it could only be in the 
glens of the remote Highlands. My surprise accordingly was 
great to come upon the practice not in some secluded part of 
Inverness-shire or Caithness-shire, but in Aberdeenshire, a county 
standing high in agricultural reputation. In the course of my 
wanderings as a Free-Kirk probationer, I found myself occupying 
the pulpit of the free kirk of St. Fergus, a parish in a remote 
corner of Aberdeenshire. It is a bleak, almost treeless district, 
in sight of the cold German Ocean, but hospitable, nevertheless, 
to a robust and hard-headed race. The large, highly-cultivated 
farms, with their ladies and gentlemen in the farmhouse, and the 
coarse proletariat in the bothy—the pride and the curse of 
richer soils—have not displaced the small farms, with the 
strong, intelligent men who cultivate them; and there, in 
the one corner of Scotland, are still to be found a type 
of men who, unhappily for our country, are slowly becoming 
a thing of the past. My host was one of these small farmers or 
crofters—a silent, thoughtful Scotchman—an elder of the church 
in which I officiated, and in conversation with him I discovered, 
for the first time, that the ploughing of the ox was more than a 
poetical idea in my native land. His farm was too small to sup- 
port a pair of horses, and when I asked how he managed to 
plough—whether he borrowed a horse from his neighbours, or 
no—he then told me that he was wont to eke out the labour of 
his single horse, or rather mare (for it was a mare, by-the-by), 
by the assistance, not of an ox, that would have been too great a 
luxury, but of a bull, and sometimes of a favourite cow. The 
great objection to the bull was that he required such careful 
handling, and was too ready to thrust his horns into the mare’s 
ribs, while the one objection he had to making use of the cow— 
patient, hard-working, good creature—was that he “ didna like to 
see the udders afore him.” Was not that real tenderness of heart, 


| true gallantry, in the honest man? And then I was told how “ pair 


Crummie,” taken all at once from the sedate work of yielding 
streams of milk, to the unwonted task of turning over the brown 
earth, used to subside in her stall at night, and be scarce able to 
get up again, in utter weariness. All this was related with ap 
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emotion and sympathy that would have graced a contributor to 
the Spectator itself. Our Sabbath or Sunday evening was spent in 
discussing various subjects of theology. Among other things, 
we touched upon the case of Professor Robertson Smith and Old- 
Testament criticism. Many will be surprised—at least I was 
so myself—to hear that the farmer of a one-horse farm in Aber- 
deenshire had himself experienced the difficulties clinging to the 
traditional view of the Old Testament, and with the enlighten- 
ment of a broad mind and elevated spirit, thought that in 
discussing the literary history of the Bible the utmost freedom 
should be granted. There are not many men who can both 
plough with a cow and discuss theology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brechin, May 3rd. JAMES WALLACE. 





‘‘ HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE.” 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 


Sm,—The introduction to Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ History of the | 


Thirty Years’ Peace” was written by herself—not, as your 
reviewer states, by Charles Knight—and was published in 1851, 
after the completion of the ‘“‘ History” itself, which embraces the 
period from 1816 to 1846. ‘The object was to make the work a 
complete history of the present century, up to the time when the 
authoress began to write. 

The first book of the original history, embracing the years 
1815-19, but no other portion, is by Charles Knight, who, after 
advancing thus far gave the work to Miss Martineau to complete. 
—I an, Sir, &c., RussELL MARTINEAU. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—Your correspondent, ‘J. C. W.” and other friends of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill seem very anxious to ‘‘point to 
Scotland, for proof of the fact that the absence of the English re- 
strictions does not lead to objectionable occurrences at funerals,” 

It is a strange argament that because a Presbyterian people, 
who are not in the habit of having any service at the grave at all, 
do not find any inconvenience in their practice, therefore no in- 
convenience is likely to arise among a people who are not Presby- 
terians from allowing Dissenters, who avowedly wish for services 
at the grave, to hold them: in their own fashion in the parish 
churchyard. If English Dissenters would be satisfied with what 
satisfies all Scotch Presbyterians—silent burials—terms could 
easily be arranged. But it is another thing to claim the Church- 
yards for services not sanctioned by the Church. As a matter of 
fact, I believe ‘‘the English restrictions ” do prevail in Scotland 
in the only parallel cases,—where there is a graveyard attached to 
a chapel of the Episcopal Communion. And I venture, for my 
own part, to think those restrictions most reasonable, both there 
and here.—I am, Sir, &c., 


78 Delancey Strect, N.W., May 4th. JAMES GAIRDNER. 





MR. ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOB.”) 
Str,—In the notice (May 4th) of my ‘Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories,” your reviewer inadvertently mutilates and makes unin- 
telligible the only poem (a very short and trifling one) which he 
professes to quote. He omits two stanzas out of five. As he 
proceeds to criticise the little effusion somewhat severely, I am 
sure you will see the justice of putting it before your readers as 
it is printed in my volume :— 
“ HaLr-WAKING. 
“T thought it was the little bed 
I slept in long ago; 
A straight white curtain at the head, 
And two smooth knobs below. 
I thought I saw the nursery fire, 
And in a chair well known 
My mother sat, and did not tire 
With reading all alone. 
If I should make the slightest sound 
To show that I’m awake, 
She’d rise, and lap the blankets round, 
My pillow softly shake ; 
Kiss me, and turn my face to see 
The shadows on the wall, 
And then sing Rousseau’s Dream to me, 
Till fast asleep I fall. 
But this is not my little bed; 
That time is far away ; 
*Mong strangers cold I live instead, 
From dreary day to day.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. ALLINGHAM. 





| THE OXFORD ELECTION. 
| [To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Smr,—The chances, never too great, of returning a Liberal to 
| Parliament for the University of Oxford, are doubtless diminished 
at the present moment by the fact that a certain number of 
| Liberals heartily support the Eastern policy of the Government, 
and are unwilling even to seem to oppose it by voting for a 
Liberal candidate during the crisis. To this course of action one 
— reasonably demur. If they think the Eastern Question 
of such importance that they must vote on account of it against 
a candidate with whom they agree in general politics, and in 
favour of one with whom they disagree on all other questions, 
this is their only course. But the Liberals who are irreconcilably 
opposed to the Government will only help it by abstaining, as too 
many of them seem inclined to do, from supporting Professor Smith. 
His views on the Eastern Question are far more favourable to the 
Government than is pleasing to many of his Oxford supporters. 
But, after all, he is a thorough Liberal in other questions ; which 
will retain their importance after the question of peace or war has 
been decided. Which is the more reasonable course to support,—a 
candidate with whom you agree on nine questions out of ten ; or 
to abstain from voting, because he does not satisfy you on the 
tenth, however important, when abstaining will be virtually assist- 
ing his opponent with whom you disagree on all points, and will 
give the war party a fresh excuse for saying that the educated 
classes in England favour the policy of Jingo ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MemMBER OF Proressor Smirn’s COMMITTEE. 


ART. 


—-— > 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 


Ir is an ungracious task to find fault, and especially to find fault 
with a well-established society, whose aims, theoretically at 
least, are beneficial to a large section of the public. Yet matters 
are reaching such a pitch of absurdity with regard to the exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy, that it seems absolutely necessary 
that some voice should be raised in protest. The reason of the 
whole difficulty with regard to these exhibitions is caused by the 
Academy having a sort of Janus-like existence, one face being 
turned to the public, one towards their own interests. We are 
not quite sure of the history of the matter, but believe that in 
the first instance this Society was mainly constituted for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the paintings of a certain body of men, and 
that the public or semi-public functions now belonging to it, 
have accrued from year to year in various ways. So that the 
Academy now is still a private society with regard to its mem- 
bers, and a public society with regard to the public, and hence 
almost any argument that is directed against the inefficiency of 
its management, or the unfairness of its proceedings from a public 
point of view, is answered by its members from the stand-point 
of a private society. Thus, from a public point of view, it is 
utterly inexcusable that, in a collection of pictures limited for 
space, and intended to represent the national art of the 
year, a large body of men should be empowered to send eight 
works apiece, and choose for those works the best places in the 
galleries. But say it is a private society, and then nothing can 
be more just or more natural ; then outsiders are only admitted 
as a privilege, not as a right, and must take what they can get, 
and be thankful. Again, with regard to the selection of pictures, 
it is manifestly unfair that the Hanging Committee should be chosen 
entirely from members of the Society, for they would be more 
than human to reject their own works, and admit those of younger 
and less-known men. But if this is what it professes to be—a 
national exhibition, with a Royal Charter and all the rest of it, 
a great teaching body of Art, as we were told last week at the 
Academy dinner—if this be an institution of this kind, then the 
admittance of inferior pictures by members of the society is a 
distinct wrong and injustice done to every painter of a better 
work. There seems to us to be no escape from this dilemma: 
either the Academy is a private society, and entitled to hang what 
rubbish it likes upon its walls, and perpetrate what absurdities it 
chooses in its councils, or it is a public and national body, which 
is being conducted for private benefit in an unjustifiable manner. 
In either case, the present position of the Academicians is an 
untenable one, for if the first is true, they must descend from 
their pedestal to the same level as other private societies, and 
renounce their lofty pretensions ; and if the second is true, they 
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are in the position of directors managing a company for their 
own benefit first, and for that of the shareholders afterwards. 

These few remarks upon the constitution of the Academy have 
been called forth by noting the excessive poorness and, in many 
cases, utter worthlessness of the Academicians’ contributions to the 
present exhibition. A set of men who could deliberately choose and 
hang such works as Solomon Hart’s “ Dedication of the Infant 
Samuel,” and Cope’s ‘‘ Lieutenant Cameron’s Welcome Home,” 
have forfeited all right to be called both capable artists and just 
men. They may be one or the other, but in so far as their fairness 
lies in accepting the best pictures, and their ability in knowing them 
when brought before their notice, one or the other quality gives 
way, and we must choose between either wilful blindness or extra- 
ordinary incapacity. It is a positive grief to behold at all works 
like those we have named, and how much worse is it find them in 
a picked collection of English Art, and turning to the Catalogue, 
to discover they are by men who have been chosen to receive the 
highest artistic distinction which the Academy could confer! It is 
really time that all this solemn nonsense should cease, and that 
we should for the future have a representative exhibition which 
does not, in the first place, exist for its own good, but for that of 
artists and the public generally. We say boldly that there is not 
a student at any art school we know of that would dare to show 
his master such a work as that sacred subject of Hart’s mentioned 
above, and there is not a visitor to the gallery of the slightest 
knowledge of art who will not verify our words. 

We will devote the remainder of this preliminary notice to 
giving a short account of the general impression we have received 
from the exhibition, and a glance at a few of the most noteworthy 
features. It is best to speak the truth at once, and to say that of 
the highest kind of ideal art we have here absolutely nothing ; the 
best works are only of asecondary quality, even those of Mr. Watts 
falling into this category. A few days before this exhibition was 
opened to the public, we remarked to a friend that perhaps the most 
hopelessly inartistic piece of work to be found on the walls would, 
in all probability, be the chief favourite amongst general visitors 
during the season, This was said in reference to a series of 
pictures (five in number, Nos. 291-5), by W. P. Frith, R.A., re- 
presenting ‘‘ The Road to Ruin,”—of course, a nineteenth-century 
imitation of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Rake’s Progress.” We could not help 
wondering yesterday, as we stood behind this picture and watched 
about fifty people, who, with their noses against the canvas, were 
being moved on by an imperturbable policeman, what it was that 
attracted them. Grace and beauty in the work there is none; 
sentiment only of the most trashy and Family-Herald order, fit 
for the Victoria Theatre in a fit of virtue; and over all, that 
strange atmosphere of unblushing, hopeless vulgarity, which of 
itself would suffice to condemn any work of art,—because 
it is not;the vulgarity of common things or common people, 
but vulgarity of the painter’s spirit itself, more evident when 
he paints a gentleman than a race-course “cad.” Well, this is 
one of the great features of the exhibition. Before this trophy 
of the nineteenth century and the imaginative English school,* 
will the great English public stare and gape for the next few 
months, and in the process will, if some protection be not soon 
afforded, stick their elbows through the neighbouring pictures, in 
their hurry to be shown the ‘‘ Road to Ruin of a painter”? Next 
this is a bird-painting, by Marks, called ‘‘ Convocation,” full of 
his quaint, sly humour, and more successful than he usually is in 
the colour of his large pictures. Generally they have a somewhat 
hard, dry look, like the works of a portion of the Belgian school, 
but in this instance, the colour is bright and fresh, and the greys 
of the plumage and fresh green of the rushes form a pleasant 
harmony. A pleasant picture,'both in its dexterous painting and 
careful study of the birds, and in its kindly satire of deliberative 
proceedings in general. 

Perhaps the most sensational element after the one mentioned 
above is the collection of portraits of Mrs. Langtry. ‘The face 
is a beautiful one, and three noted painters have tried their 
hands at it,—No. 2, H. Weigall ; No. 155, E. J. Poynter, R.A. ; 
No. 307, ‘‘ A Jersey Lily,” J. E. Millais, R.A. Weigall’s effort, a 
sketch in oils, we may dismiss at once ; it is poor in spirit, and 
quite inconsiderable as a picture, or indeed from any point of 
view. Is it possible that this artist was ever thought to be the best 
portrait-painter we have. Surely we have heard somewhere that 
such was the case. Of Poynter’s and Millais’s portraits we must 
speak more at length. They both deserve careful criticism and con- 
siderable praise. First, of Poynter’s. It is undoubtedly true that 
this is the most successful portrait that has been produced by this 





* See Earl of Beaconsfleld's Speech at Academy Dinner. 


jartist. In quality and depth of colour it approaches the Venetia, etian 


school, and though it lacks the inner fire—if we may 80 term it— 
which shines through the hues of Titian and Tintoretto, it ig 
in every way a worthy and memorable piece of painting, and 
we should say, a delightful picture to live with. As to its 
qualities of portraiture, we are more doubtful, but here we 
speak only from internal evidence and from the other Pictures 
and photographs, as we have unfortunately not been amongst the 
number of those who follow this lady to her carriage, or elsewhere, 
Millais’s work is lacking in most of the good qualities of Poyn- 
ter’s. It is not a thorough, careful piece of work, it is not a 
beautiful effect of colour, and it is not a complete picture: 
nevertheless, it appears to us to be a better portrait. It . 
intensely individual and characteristic. We fancy we can tel] ten 
times as much of the personal characteras we could from Poynter’s 
work, and there is a tinge of genius over the whole that we 
scarcely find in the first-mentioned, highly though we esteem 
it. To us, of late years, there has hung over almost all of 
Millais’ works somewhat of the sombre radiance of the 
fallen angel. The pictures are still great, even in their fall, 
What they might have been, had the artist continued to paint ag 
he began, with Hunt and Rossetti, a quarter of a century since, 
we can only surmise ; as it is, we must, as Swinburne says, 
take ‘‘ the best that he gives, and be thankful even for that,” 

The great strength of the exhibition lies in the landscape work 
by the young men, with one notable exception, in favour of John 
Brett. No. 105, ‘The Cornish Lions,” is, we should say, the 
most marvellous realist sea-scape which has ever been painted, 
not excepting the greatest works we have had from the artist 
himself. In ‘Among the Boulders,” which was, perhaps, his 
first great work, we had, it is true, a marvellous rendering of sand, 
and rocks imbedded in it, bright under a blue sky. But rocks 
and sand will wait to be painted, and admit of careful drawing 
and constant verification ; his picture of the Scilly Isles we did 
not see, but his ‘‘ Spires and Steeples of the Channel Islands” ig 
open to the same remark as the first-mentioned picture; for 
though the greater part of that consisted of a summer sea with 
cloud-shadows, yet there was nothing to verify the shadows or 
ripples, which might practically have been put in out of the 
painter’s head. With regard to last year’s picture of St. Michael’s 
Bay, the same is true of all the greater part, but this year the 
artist has attacked and conquered a subject of such intense diffi- 
culty that his triumph should be proportionately great. It is 
(for it is really the picture, though the cliffs behind give the 
name) a long wave breaking upon the shore, in an atmo- 
sphere of brightest sunlight. Here the artist had three 
great difticulties,—the form of the sea, its transparency in 
places, and the retiring lines of the undertow, as they are 
being sucked back before the breaking of the wave. Of 
these, the greatest difficulty is, in our opinion, the last, and 
we may add that long ago (though we have forgotten exactly 
when) Ruskin said that these retiring curves of foam had never 
been drawn, and were, in fact, undrawable. They had been 
represented and suggested, he meant, but never drawn. We dare 
not say on our own authority that Brett has drawn them rightly, 
but certainly he has attempted to draw them, and succeeded so 
far asto impress an ordinary spectator with the sense that they 
are right. And, taking all things together, the vivid sunlight, 
the accurately beautiful form of the wave, and the difficult pro- 
blem in drawing firmly grappled with, if not triumphantly solved, 
we say that though it is only pure realism, without a trace of 
the higher ideal of landscape which Turner left us, yet that this 
is the picture, and far and away beyond any academic landscape, 
in the exhibition. 

In our succeeding notices, we will, as usual, take the Galleries 
in order, mentioning what seems to us most noteworthy in each. 








BOOKS. 
a aa 
PROFESSOR MASSON’S MILTON.* 
{FIRST NOTICE.) 
Herne are two more volumes of Professor Masson’s fascinating 
work,—fascinating, valuable, and important, but we must add, 
formidable. Lord Macaulay thought Dr. Nares’s 2,000 pages on 
Burleigh and his times alarming, but Professor Masson has now 
published 3,466 pages on Milton, and the history of the period in 
which he lived ; and we can hardly expect that the additional 
ical 
aud 





* The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connection with the Political, Ecclesiast 
and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A.,LL.D. Vols. IV. 
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yolume, in which the author hopes to complete the book, will fall 
below the average length of its predecessors. Those years have still 
to be discussed in which Milton wrote almost every word of 
Paradise Lost, every word of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes, and published all three,—in short, the years of his chief 
literary activity. Nor was the period succeeding the Restoration, 
fourteen years of which have still to be accounted for by Pro- 
fessor Masson, uneventful. Those years embrace the culmination 
and fall of Clarendon, the arrangement of affairs in Ireland and 
Scotland, the legislation against the Nonconformists, and a great 
deal else which Professor Masson is not the man to omit. The sum 
total, therefore, of pages in the book cannot well be under 4,000, 
an amount exceeding by nearly 1,000 pages the entire number 
contained in the eight-volume edition of Gibbon. Under these 
circumstances, it is impossible not to revert to Macaulay’s remark, 
a propos of Dr. Nares’s performance, that such reading might have 
suited Hilpa and Shalum, in the days before the Deluge, but is 
too much for their short-lived descendants. It is an awful 
thought that a writer who makes so great demands on his readers 
as Professor Masson is himself the authorised expounder of the 
art of historical composition to ambitious youth in the University 
of Edinburgh. He is moulding the historians of the future. 
We respectfully implore him to tell them to be shorter than he 
is. If it is not taking too great a liberty, we beg to suggest 
that he might profitably prescribe it as a task to his students, 
to show how his own work on Milton could have been cur- 
tailed. He might warn them, for example, against a ner- 
vous conscientiousness, which not only hunts up proof for every 
fact, and not only prints references to that proof, but insists up- 
on placing the very proof itself, in the form of quoted passages, 
before the reader. This is more than can be legitimately re- 
quired of an author. A historian, like an artist, when he has 
established his reputation as capable and honest, which Dr. 
Masson has abundantly done, has a right to the confidence of the 
public. The artist may place upon his canvas brilliancies of 
transient effect, witnessed by himself alone; the author satisfies 
every reasonable demand, when he gives references to his original 
authorities. Still more important will it be for Professor 
Masson—because the risk in this instance is greater, the tempta- 
tion to error more subtle than in the other—to warn his fledgling 
historians against mistaking the relative value of facts themselves. 
The amount of labour expended in discovering a fact is no trust- 
worthy test of its importance, no satisfactory evidence of its being 
worth writing down as history. It is hard, no doubt, for the historical 
inquirer, after spending hours or days in sifting two grains of wheat 
from two bushels of chaff, to have to confess that they are but paltry 
grains, after all, not worth the search. Professor Masson, for in- 
stance, rummaging among the Order Books of the Council under the 
Commonwealth, discovered that there was oncesome difficulty about 
the continuance of Milton’s occupancy of chambers in Whitehall. 
The majority of the Council wished him to remain, the Whitehall 
Committee of the House of Commons wished him to go; he did 
not go at once, but felt that it might be better for him to make pre- 
parations for a departure which proved to be inevitable. Surely 
if the affair was worth even a passing word, it deserved no more. 
Professor Masson gives two quotations from the Council Order 
Books upon the subject, printing the names of those present on 
each occasion, forty-six names in all. ‘This seems to us a clear 
case of overvaluing an essentially unimportant fact. Itis obviously 
impossible, if such trivialities are dwelt upon, to throw out 
into the bold relief which is their due such facts as cast new light 
upon the character of Milton, Cromwell, or Vane, or as really 
illustrate the course of historical evolution in England. 

Professor Masson’s occasional failure to observe the rules of 
historical perspective, though it must check his popularity with 
the general reader, does not impair the value of his book for the 
historical student. The work will take its place in libraries as 
a high authority on the period of which it treats. It is un- 
mistakably the result of extensive and careful research, and 
though minute accuracy in the narration of so many occurrences 
and the portraiture of so many personages was absolutely im- 
possible, it may, on the whole, be relied on as a repertory of 
facts. With indomitable resolution, Professor Masson has 
plodded through Parliamentary Journals, State-Paper-Office 
documents, collections of pamphlets and of letters. The 
two volumes now before us contain an account of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, and we make no rash statement 





the other side, as if they shocked his sense of constitutional pro- 
priety ; and indeed, though all he says on the subject deserves 
attentive study, he was by temperament incapable of compre- 
hending either Milton or Cromwell. Mr. Carlyle threw floods of 
light upon the Puritan episode in our history, by restoring to the 
world the substance of what Cromwell said for himself; but 
Mr. Carlyle cares for little in the Puritan period except 
Cromwell, and the illumination which he casts upon the 
Protector’s contemporaries is always coloured, sometimes 
discoloured, by the fumes from his censer as he performs his 
grand service of hero-worship to Oliver. Mr. Bisset has laboured 
industriously in the same section of our history, and writes with 
independence and force; but he is not by any means Professor 
Masson’s equal in literary skill. We began by applying the 
epithet ‘‘ fascinating ” to these volumes, and we repeat that there 
is in them a really potent fascination. We cannot tell wherein 
precisely lies their literary charm, but the fact that it defies our 
analysis only strengthens our conviction that it is the fruit of 
genius. Dr. Masson does not show to greatest advantage in his 
most elaborate passages. In these the effort is too visible. ‘I'he 
reader sees the author spreading the net for his admiration, and 
flies like a bird from the snare. But when he is at his best, 
making no special effort, but moving easily along, with his heart 
in his subject, there are in Professor Masson's style and diction a 
clearness without glare, a delicate expressiveness, a cunningly _ 
linked continuity, which make it an uncommonly pleasant thing 
for the reader to accompany him. 

Milton and Cromwell are the objects of Professor Masson's 
intense admiration, an admiration which is, on the whole, justi- 
fied by the character and conduct of the men, but which is 
sometimes indiscriminate. We cannot hide from ourselves that 
‘¢Salmasius”’ had not by any means so much the worse in his argu- 
ment with Milton as Milton’s biographer supposes. Salmasius 
overstated his case when he affirmed that not the hundred- 
thousandth part of the English people consented to the death of 
Charles, but he would have been within the truth if he had said 
that the deed was disapproved of by twenty Englishmen to one. 
‘¢ What were the rest of the people, then,” asks Milton, ‘ that 
suffered so great a thing to be transacted against their will? Were 
they stocks and stones, were they mere trunks of men only, or 
such images of Britons as Virgil describes to have been wrought 
in tapestry ?” He forgets that an army of forty or fifty thousand 
men is capable of quelling an undrilled and unarmed population, 
however numerous, and however brave; he forgets also that 
the Royalists did fiercely resist, both in the field, so long 
as they could keep the field, and the Presbyterian Mem- 
bers of Parliament, even after armed resistance was at an end. 
It was only by actually thrusting about a hundred representatives 
of the people out of Parliament that it became possible, after the 
complete triumph of the Army, to bring the King to trial. We 
do not deny that the execution of Charles may be defended by 
very strong arguments, but we can endorse only a part of the 
arguments of Milton. Charles was a man with whom it was 
useless to treat, because while he had an insuperable conscien- 
tious scruple against yielding on the Church question, he had 
no serious objection to affecting to do so. He had forfeited, by 
bringing fresh invasion and bloodshed upon England, every 
privilege which he might otherwise have claimed as a prisoner of 
war. He had strained beyond all reasonable bounds, until it 
snapped in his hands, the constitutional principle of Royal in- 
violability. These are important considerations tending to prove 
that the execution of the King, though irregular, was funda- 
mentally just. They seem to have escaped Hallam and Macaulay, 
because they do not come within the scope either of national 
or of municipal law, in its routine applications. Milton shrank 
from admitting that it was but a small minority of the English 
nation that slew Charles. His ‘ Defence of the Regicides’—for thus 
it ought to have been entitled—has great merits as a piece of 
declamation, but if its language is that of an impassioned poet 
or a great orator, its reasoning is not that of a constitutional 
jurist. 

Charles I. is the last man whose case we should undertake to 
plead, but Professor Masson is hardly fair to him. He quotes 
Milton’s offensive imputation to the King of personal immorality, 
and does not add, as he ought clearly to have added, that the 
credibility of those charges is qualified by the egregious and 
admitted injustice of other accusations made by Milton in ‘ The 


when we say that Professor Masson’s description of these is the | Defence.’ The monstrous fable that Charles murdered his father 
best in the language. Lord Macaulay passes over them with a | is, to say the least, countenanced by Milton; and the latter 


few strokes of the pen, expressive, but inadequate. Hallam 
discusses them with notable brevity, almost passing them by on 


expressly states that, by the Irish rebels acting under his 
warrant, he “slew 200,000 of his English subjects.” Professor 
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Masson would have greatly increased the confidence of intelligent | a trifle irreverent, but even in his Christ’s Kirk on the Green ana 
readers in his judgment, if he had dealt with such things as these | in his Tales there is more of the realism of Hogarth than of the 
in a spirit of open-eyed and masculine candour. We are con-/ prurience of Sterne. He may laugh at folly and Pharisaism in 
vinced that he has no intention to be unjust, no consciousness of | high or holy places, but he does not dance upon them, like Dunbar 
being partial, but his heart is so completely with Milton and | or Burns. He is no ascetic, but he does not sing the praises of 
against Charles, that it was only by vigilant and self-suspecting | strong drink ; on the contrary, his creed is the prudential one ;— 











carefulness that he could have avoided being unfair. “TJ hate a drunkard or a glutton, 
Yet I’m nae fae to wine or mutton ; 


Great tables ne’er engaged my wishes, 
When crowded with owre mony dishes.” 





ALLAN RAMSAY.* 


Tue present passion in Scotland for issuing reprints of the poets | Although not inclined to take a very severe view of the moral 


who have written in the Lowland dialect of the country is 
ominous of the future of that dialect. The sooner, indeed, 
Professor Blackie sets about establishing Chairs to render it, as 
well as Celtic, intelligible to the rising generation of his country- 
men, the better, for all the dictionaries and glossaries in the world 
will not save it from becoming even more of a foreign tongue 
than the English of Chaucer and Barbour. The passion is, in 
itself, not unpraiseworthy, and is certainly patriotic. It has been 
the means, no doubt, of giving to us a number of inferior repub- 
lications ; and certainly the editorial pruning-knife might, as in 
the case of Wilson, the ornithologist and poet, have been used to 
advantage. But if the movement had given us nothing else than 
a reprint of the works of Allan Ramsay, the Theocritus of his 
country,,if not of his age, it would have been worthy of encourage- 
ment. We speak, however, more of the fact of the reprint, 
than of the reprint itself that is now before us. There seems, 
indeed no particular objection to the reproduction of the 1800 
text, although there is perhaps also no particular reason in favour 
of that text. But what object is served by reprinting a biography of 
Ramsay saturated, as the one now before us is, with provincialisms, 
tempered only by good intentions? If nothing better or fresher 
was to be had, why not have quoted a graceful account of 
Ramsay’s life and works written by some one of the more widely 
cultured of his countrymen and critics, such as that of Dr 
Robert Carruthers, in Chambers’s Encyclopedia of English 
Literature. 

It may seem a heresy or an absurdity to say so, but a reperusal 
of Allan Ramsay’s works makes us come to the conclusion that 
he was fully as much of an Englishman as of a Scotchman. It is 
true that he wrote the dialect of Scotland with a purity equal to 
Burns's ; that Burns inherited Ramsay’s metres and lyrical spirit, 
and was as inferior to Ramsay in accuracy as a photographer of 
Scotch life and customs as he was superior in genuine poetic 
passion. But Ramsay’s mother was a Derbyshire woman, 
and although he claimed to be a Scot of the Douglas breed, 
there seems to be much more of the traditional Derby geniality 
than of the traditional Scotch intensity in his character and works. 
That unlimited fund of good-humour, that refraining from carry- 
ing anything—whether fanaticism, or morality, or ‘‘canniness,” or 
the reverse of these—to what Marcus Aurelius calls ‘ the 
sweating-point,” that mixture of prudence with love in his 
poetry, and of prudence and success with hilarity and freedom in 
his life, were surely more English than Scotch. The greatest 
blunder, from the peeuniary point of view, that Ramsay ever 
committed was to spend his savings in the erection of a 
theatre for the performance of the regular drama in Edin- 
burgh. As a matter of course, the religious precisians of 
the place and time ‘‘sat upon” Allan; the pamphleteers in their 
employ treated him to ‘*The Dying Words of Allan Ramsay ” 
and ‘‘ The Flight of Religious Piety from Scotland,” and he had 
to shut up his theatre, and even to beg his influential friends to 
‘edge him into some canny post.” Had he been a pure Scots- 
man, he would have sounded the feelings of his countrymen 
better before engaging in an enterprise which was doomed to 
be a failure ; thus all that the shrewd Hume did in support of the 
theatre was to aid and abet his clerical friends, such as Home and 
Alexander Carlyle, in patronising it with their presence or writings ; 
and even the ‘‘ uncanny” Burns contented himself with writing 
odes to or epilogues for actresses who had attained favour in 
hiseyes. Ramsay, however, made only one mistake of this kind. On 
the whole, he made wigs and sold books to good purpose; he 
lived on pleasant terms with the literati, artists, and nobility of 
the period; he died at a ripe age, and in possession of a sub- 
stantial competence, and passed his last evenings with Horatian 
equanimity. 

One must take consideration of this English element in Ramsay, 
before the catholic character and enduring charm of his best works 
can be comprehended. He is coarse enough, and occasionally 
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_ Slips of Scottish peasants, he does not shout out, like his gue. 
| cessor :— 


“ Morality, thou deadly bane, 
Thy tens of thousands thou hast slain.” 
He rather appears to look upon early marriage as a prudent step 
to prevent such sins, with the inevitable result of ‘“ the shoal of 
repentance.” Indeed, the best of his belief comes out in one of 
the least known and noticed, because simplest of his minor poems, 
entitled, ‘‘ This is no my ain house ” :— 
‘“‘ Then farewell to my father’s house, 
I gang where love invites me ; 
The strictest duty this allows, 
When love with honour meets me, 
When Hymen moulds us into ane, 
My Robie’ nearer than ony kin, 
And to refuse him were a sin, 
Sae lang’s he kindly treats me.” 
In many respects Ramsay was eminently fitted to have translated 
Horace. His efforts in this direction were few, but such as they 
were, were undoubtedly superior to the more elaborate and sus. 
tained attempts of Dryden. Even in Burns there is nothing to 
surpass the easy charm of this :— 
* Let neist day come as it thinks fit, 
The present moment’s only ours ; 


On pleasure let’s employ our wit, 
And laugh at Fortune’s feckless powers. 


Be sure yo dinna quit the grip 
Of ilka joy when ye are young, 
Before auld age your vitals nip, 
And lay ye twafauld owre rung. 


Sweet youth’s a blithe and heartsome time, 
Then, lads and lasses, while its May, 
Gae pu’ the gowan in its prime, 
Before it wither and decay.” 
Ramsay’s fame outside of Scotland has hitherto rested on his 
‘‘ Gentle Shepherd,” and a fresh dip into it will not shake one’s 
faith in the justice of past criticism. There is a vast difference 
between the chapter of the Gorgo and Praxinoe of Theocritus 
and the simple dialogue of Ramsay’s Jenny and Peggy, but the 
one is as true to life as the other. The simple morality of 
people content with “the silent magnanimity of Nature and her 
God” is a luxury, to any one who has had a lengthened ex- 
perience of strained passion and artificiality. The lower animalism 
of the Scotch peasantry Ramsay did not allow himself to indicate, 
as he might so easily have done. ‘The strong hand of the 
purity ” of Calvinism is upon them. ‘They talk easily and freely 
of lovers, husbands, and children ; but after all, their wishes come 
to nothing more than this :— 
“Wow! Jenny, can there greater pleasure be 
Than see sic wee tots toolying at yaur knee; 
When a they ettle at, their greatest wish 
Is to be made o’, and obtain a kiss? 
Can there be toil in tending day and night 
The like o’ them, when love maks care delight ?” 
Many of those amongst us who are oscillating between criticism 
and cynicism could do worse than take a royal road to Arcadia by 
perusing Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd.” In few works would 
they find purity and playfulness so happily allied, or so gracefully 
described. 





PIONEERING IN SOUTH BRAZIL.* 

(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Ir is of the essence of a good book of travel that the author should 
take his readers along with him, making them share in his adven- 








tures and allowing them to participate in his toils ; especially is 
it necessary that they should understand his aims and objects, 80 
as to be able to sympathise with him in his endeavours to attain 
them. Now there are some writers who do not understand this, 
who descant upon scenery and natural history, carefully describe 
places and their inhabitants, and even give many records of adven- 
ture, without at all letting us know what brought them to this 
foreign country, or what was their special occupation in cou- 
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nection with it; and thus failing to arouse any personal interest, | prairies and grand, silent forests, and perhaps smoke another 
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the book very likely meets with a careless perusal, and is soon | cigarro de milho with a Brazilian camarada beside a lonely camp- 
forgotten. Not so Mr. Bigg-Wither. He very wisely introduces | fire.” For of course, it will be understood that the four engineers 
himself and his companions as an energetic, determined little | were not alone in their undertaking. As many as sixty men 
band of explorers, who, under first-rate leadership, are about to of various nationalities, Brazilians, Indians, Swedes, Danes, 
battle with difficulties of no common description, in opening a , Germans, and even Frenchmen, would be hired as canoemen and 
road across the South-American continent from the Atlantic to labourers, camarada being the generic term for such people, who 
the Pacific ; and from our first meeting with him in the Mersey, | would utterly disdain any appellation which would seem to place 
on board the ‘ Lusitania,’ till we take leave of him, more than | them on a much lower level than the patrdo or employer. Three 
two years later, at Rio, just starting on his homeward voyage, we | distinct services had to be provided for ; the supply service, pro- 
have been his sympathetic companions, sharing his privations | visions having to be brought from a long distance ; the forest 

















and dangers, and thoroughly conversant with every detail of the | service, which was the main work of the expedition; and the scout 
service, which included hunting for meat and keeping watch for 
wild Indians. Mr. Bigg-Wither gives a most spirited account of 
the way in which operations were conducted, but the reader must 
not be so carried away by the pleasant story as to forget the 
miseries of the attacks of horrible insects of all kinds, some of 
which caused disgusting and painfel wounds, the illnesses and 
privations of all kinds, which these brave men had to endure, and 
which, in point of fact, caused the deaths of a large proportion of 
their number. This is the history, however, of a day in the forest :— 
At earliest dawn, roused by the attacks of a minute but formid- 
able enemy, the little polvora, which rises in myriads from the 
ground with the first streak of red light, and inserts its micro- 
scopic proboscis into the skin, the whole camp would be astir, 
the Europeans beginning with a ‘‘ tub” in the deep and still little 
River Barra, the Brazilians with a cigarette and cup of boiling- 
hot mate, the substitute for tea :— 


work which was so bravely carried out. This it is, possibly, which 
gives to his book its very special charm, although the author is 
fortunate in having to deal with a country exceedingly rich in 
natural features, and with a portion of it which has hitherto been 
almost wholly unexplored, where, as he says himself, ‘‘ the normal 
condition of existence was for weeks and months together an 
unceasing struggle with every natural surrounding.” 

The idea of making a road through the forests of South 
Brazil originated with Captain Palm, a Swedish officer, who 
devoted the best years of his life to overcoming the objections of 
the Brazilian Government and inaugurating the enterprise. Un- 
fortunately, he was carried off by fever nine months after the 
expedition started, his death being bewailed asa calamity through- 
out the Brazilian capital, for he was a man of singular talent, 
undaunted energy, and immense self-reliance, and one who seemed 
to be destined to do great things. If we look at the detailed and 
carefully constructed map which accompanies the second volume, 
we shall see that the whole theatre of operations with which we 
have to deal is comprised within a comparatively small space, 
forming as nearly as possible a square, bounded on the north and 
west by the rivers Parand and Parapanéma, on the south by the 
Iguassu, and on the east partly by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
partly by the Serra do Mar or Serra geral, and the valleys of the 
Tibagy and the Ivahy, tributaries of the larger rivers. In 
the course of his wanderings, Mr. Bigg- Wither struck more than 
once upon those regions to which so many luckless people have 
been allured to their destruction, and he throws considerable light 
upon the causes of failure in Brazilian colonisation, sheep-farming, 
&c. Upon these points, however, we shall not now touch, as we 
shall have more to say about them on a future occasion, and will 
merely confine ourselves in the present instance to the author's 
record of personal adventure, which consists of a series of most 
interesting and vivid pictures. 

Sixteen English and Swedish engineers formed the personnel of 
the expedition, carrying with them a large number of instruments 
and many tons of stores. This main body was, however, broken 
up into four divisions or staffs, each composed of three engineers 
and a draughtsman or map-maker, and these were all set to work 
simultaneously on different portions of the line. Thus staffs one and 
two, with their material, disembarked at Paranagua, while three and 
four continued their voyage round by Monte Vidco and the River 
Plate up the Paraguay river and its tributary the Mondego, in order 
to commence operations at Miranda, and work their way back- 
wards from the furthest point of the present portion of the sur- 
vey. It is, however, almost entirely with staff number two, of 


which the author was second in command, that we have | 


to do, very little communication being possible between these 
men, buried in the depths of a Brazilian forest, and their 
companions at a distance of some two hundred miles, staff 
number one being left behind at Curitiba, a town of some 9,500 
inhabitants, dignified with the title of ‘‘ capital” of the province of 
Parani. Uptothis point there is a waggon-road. although a very 
rough one, and from thence to Colonia Thereza a mule-track is 
in existence ; but that poor little collection of mud and timber- 
built houses, with its sparse population of Brazilians and “ tame ” 
Indians, forms the last link with civilisation, and on leaving it you 
plunge at once into the dense sub-tropical forest, where progression 
is only possible by the slow process of ‘‘ picada”-cutting, which 


was continued from day to day and from month to month, in the | 
face of miseries and discomforts of every description, with a most | 


admirable perseverance and disregard of personal suffering. 
Possessed of a strong constitution, and liking work for its own 
sake, the author appears to be one of those happy mortals who 
can thoroughly enjoy a wild life, and are always able to make the 
best of everything. He has also, it is evident, a great love of 
nature, and delights in studying her in all her various moods, so 
that we seem to catch something of his spirit in reading his 
cheery recitals, and can even understand the wish, notwithstanding 
all he has undergone, that he ‘‘may some day revisit the great 





‘Breakfast would be ready,” says the author, “ at about six o'clock, 
and by half-past the various parties would be crowding into the canoes, 
with cries of ‘S’embora, s’embora !’ (‘ Away, away !") shouted out at the 
top of their voices by our stemi-wild camaradas, awakening the echoes 
amongst the forest-clad hills around, and putting life and spirit into the 
start. By seven o'clock, or sometimes a little later, the forest would 
be resounding with the strokes of the axes, and soon would commence 
| the daily cannonade of falling trees, as yard by yard the broad picada 
was cut through the dense-grown timber and underwood. There was 
something very delightful in these early mornings in the forest, the 
exhilarating freshness of the air, and the wild beauty of the luxuriant 
vegetation of trees and flowers and ferns, sparkling with crystal dew- 
drops, giving a charm to the surroundings such as must be seen and 
felt to be fully understood.” 

The picada is the path which is cut through the dense undergrowth 
of taqudra (bamboo), tangled cane-breaks, and thorn thickets. 
This is accomplished by means of the fuuce or Brazilian bill-hook, 
which is specially adapted for the work, and the hacking goes 
wearily and slowly on until an impediment of larger growth 
appearing, the cry is heard, ‘‘ Machadeiros, Machadeiros !” and 
two brawny axemen, unsurpassed for skill, endurance, and 
strength, and who always form part of a gang of picada-cutters, 
take their places on each side of the condemned tree. Witha 
feryour that might delight Mr. Gladstone, the author describes 
the blows falling ‘‘ with rhythmic strokes upon the devoted trunk, 
at first slowly and steadily, each blow falling with exact pre- 
| cision, so that not one grain of power is wasted ;” then the clean, 
| wedge-shaped cuts appearing, the keen axes whirling more rapidly, 
| ** quick ” time increasing to the ‘ double,” as more than twenty 
| minutes have passed ; a crack has been heard, and the tree has 
| begun to move slowly. Suddenly another louder crack is heard, 
the axemen flee for their lives—for many trees fall together, bound 
as they are by a multitude of vines and thorny cipos of prodigious 
strength—and as the picada always runs beside a steep slope or 
| ravine, the monarch of the forest thunders down into the gulley, 
|and is thus completely cleared out of the way, and the tired 


|axemen take some repose, while the fouce-men return to their 
| work of cutting and hacking; and these two performances are 
carried on alternately, in order to enable the engineer charged 
| with determining approximately the course which the exploration 
is to take to make each day his preliminary map of, say, some two 
| or three square miles of country, not a fiftieth part of which, how- 
| ever, he has been able to see. In the appendix we get a very good 
‘idea of the way in which the whole survey, consisting of four 
distinct operations, was in every case carried out. 
| But pioneering in South Brazil was by no means carried on 








| entirely in this monotonous fashion ; there were explorations to be 
| made by water, when rapids or corradeiras had to be passed, and 
‘even great saltus or cataracts to be navigated ; there were frequent 

hunting and fishing expeditions, and there were encounters with 
| wild Indians, and in all of these plenty of excitement. It is im- 
| possible to do more than allude to them here, but Mr. Bigg- 
| Wither’s account of the different tribes of Indians is very interest- 
ing, more especially that of the attempted civilisation of the 
| Botocudo, the lowest and most degraded of all, which ended in 
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such a total failure. The touching story of the two children, 
however, leads one to suppose that something might be done 
with these poor creatures, if attempted judiciously and carried 
out with patience, It is seldom indeed that we meet with a book 
of travel more brightly written, more full of incident and in- 
formation than this one; but having said so much in its favour, 
let us add that it is marred by a grave defect, namely, the want 
of an index, which renders it tedious and difficult to refer again 
toany point of interest which may have struck one on a first 
perusal,—and Mr. Bigg-Wither’s book is one which deserves better 
than to be merely run through and cast aside. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


TueE best article in the Contemporary, and indeed, we may say in 
the Magazines for this month, is, to our minds, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s, on ‘‘ The Greatness of the Romans.” It is a new proof of 
the prodigality, the positive waste of thought and industry and 
knowledge, with which men are now-a-days pouring themselves 
outin these ephemerals. Time was whena paper like this, diluted 
to perhaps double its number of pages, and called a monograph 
on the early history of Rome, would have made a reputation. 
In sixteen pages, Mr. Smith gives us a new and intelligible, and as 
far as we can test, an accurate account of the reason for the rise 
of the Roman Power, which mastered the world around the 
Mediterranean. The secret of that power was intellect applied 
to the formation of armies—in other words, discipline—and the 
reason why the Romans so applied their intellect was their per- 
manent and serious danger of being plundered by the tribes 
aroundthem. Rome, originally, in Mr. Smith’s view, was a great 
commercial city, an antitype of Carthage or Venice :— 


“Tt is evident that in the period designated as that of the Kings, when 
Rome commenced her career of conquest, she was, for that time and 
country, a great and wealthy city. This is proved by the works of the 
Kings, the Capitoline Temple, the excavation for the Circus Maximus. 
the Servian Wall, and above all, the Cloaca Maxima. Historians have 
indeed undertaken to give us a very disparaging picture of the ancient 
Rome, which they confidently describe as nothing more than a great 
village of shingle-roofed cottages, thinly scattered over a large area. 
We ask in vain what are the materials for this description. It is most 
probable that the private buildings of Rome under the Kings were 
roofed with nothing better than shingle, and it is very likely that they 
were mean and dirty, as the private buildings of Athens appear to have 
been, and as those of most of the great cities of the middle-ages un- 
questionably were. But the Cloaca Maxima is in itself conclusive 
evidence of a large population, of wealth, and of a not inconsiderable 
degree of civilisation. Taking our stand upon this monument, and 
clearing our vision entirely of Romulus and his asylum, we seem dimly 
to perceive the existence of a deep prehistoric background, richer than 
is commonly supposed in the germs of civilisation.—a remark which 
may in all likelihood be extended to the background of history in 
general. Nothing surely can be more grotesque than the idea of a set 
of wolves, like the Norse pirates before their conversion to Christianity, 
constructing in their den the Cloaca Maxima. That Rome was com- 
paratively great and wealthy is certain. We can hardly doubt that she 
was a seat of industry and commerce, and that the theory which 


represents her industry and commerce as having been developed sub- 


sequently to her conquests is the reverse of the fact. Whence, but from | 


compels the reader to think out the meaning of problems of 
which he has always known. Of remaining difficulties, the greatest 
is one to be explained only by experts. Why was discipline g9 
important when armies actually touched in fighting, and 
individual physical prowess did so much? ‘The Romans beat 
their physical superiors. Would policemen rather under. 
sized, but carefully trained, defeat with cutlasses, say, 
merchant sailors with cutlasses, but without training ?—The 
drawback to the series of short papers on ‘ Future Punishment,’ 
of which some are excellent, is a certain preachiness and 
unctuousness, a habit of using words, as in sermons, to rouse 
a certain condition of feeling, rather than to create a certain 
conviction. This is, we think, more marked on the Uni- 
versalist side than on the Evangelical, but it is marked on both, 
So also is a certain weakness. None of the Universalists, 
for example, to use a broad and unfair but intelligible party 
term, seem to us to face the mystery of pain, or explain why, ag 
God tolerates useless pain for a time—as, for instance, ear-ache or 
colic in a baby, who forgets it all—He may not tolerate pain for 
ever, as a mere consequence of a certain condition of things ; while 
most of the Evangelicals have—as Mr. Allon, for instance, has— 
a sneaking kindness for extinction, as a sequel to retribution,—an 
idea which seems to us impossible, as implying torture inflicted by 
God for no end whatever, except vindictiveness. If they mean 
that evil must merely, in the nature of things, have painful results, 
let them say so ; but then let them also distinguish their view from 
that of the ordinary Necessitarians, and show why it may not be 
true that ill-luck as well as evil must have painful results. Itis so 
now, and if a ‘‘ must be ” is the only explanation, why not always P 
Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures ‘On the Origin and 
Growth of Religion” are published in the Contemporary; there 
is a valuable answer to Renan by Canon Lightfoot, based on the 
recent discoveries in Cyprus; and M. Taine contributes a won- 
derful picture of the anarchy prevailing in Paris just before the 
Revolution, when obedience seemed to have ceased everywhere, 
and every mob, however casually formed, did what was right in 
its own eyes. ‘There is exaggeration in the account, as in all M. 
Taine writes, but it is impossible to read it and not long, 
even in 1787, for that whiff of grape-shot which came at last, 
M. Taine, though a strong Liberal, writes with a hatred of the 
Mob, which he calls ‘the blind brute” that brings on him the 
angry censure of many of his Liberal confréres. 

The Fortnightly is choked with good papers. We say choked 
advisedly, for it is possible for a magazine to be a little too good, 
to contain so many papers which must be read and thought over 
as to create a faint impression of weariness in the mind. We heard 
an ordinary reader the other day inveighing against the quantity 
contained in the Contemporary, and are half inclined ourselves to 
| wish for less of the best kind of work in the Fortnight/y. ‘There is 
one of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s eloquent diatribes against the coming 
| war, his grand point this time being that beating Russia is of no 
permanent use, as is shown by her advance since the Crimean 








industry and commerce, could the population and the wealth have | War; an account of the French Workmen’s Annual Congress, at 


come ?” 
The Roman Patricians from the first were financiers and money- | 
lenders, their politics were those of an ancient and quick-witted 
commercial community, and wealth was with them always a 
political force. It is not among a rude people that commu- | 
nistic ideas have to be restricted by elaborate organisation. 
This city, rich and civilised, was an object of desire to 
the fierce hill tribes around, Sabines, ‘Equians, Volscians, 
and others, to the Samnites and those barbarous sybarites the 
Etruscans ; and it was necessary against these to be perpetually | 
on the watch, and organised for a struggle in which the few | 
must beat the many, and beat them without the protec- | 
tion of the city walls:—‘‘The Roman Legions were formed, in 
the first instance, of citizen soldiers, who yet had been made to 
submit to a rigid discipline, and to feel that in that submission 
lay their strength. When, to keep up the siege of Veii, military | 
pay was introduced, a step was taken in the transition from a 
citizen soldiery to a regular army, such as the Legions ultimately 
became, with its standing discipline of the camp; and that the 
measure should have been possible is another proof that Rome 
was a great city, with a well-supplied treasury, not a collection of 
mud huts.” This theory, true or false, is worked out with much 
eloquence and force, and followed by an explanation of the 
special mark of Rome, her rare generosity to the conquered races, 
whom, instead of destroying—as, for instance, the Ottoman has 
destroyed all he conquered—she preserved, and ultimately ad- 
mitted to full citizenship. We cannot, of course, go over the 
whole article, but every paragraph in it suggests thought, and 





- he denies its absolute claim.” That is, he maintains that property 





Lyons, by Mr. Harrison ; the end of ‘ The Political Adventures 
of Lord Beaconsfield ”; ‘‘ Liberals and Whigs,” by Mr. G. Brod- 
rick ; and ‘‘ Diderot at St. Petersburg,” by the Editor, all papers 
of the first order of magazine excellence. Mr. Harrison tells 
us that the Lyons Congress of January 28th, 1878, was 


|attended by 140 delegates, nine of whom were women, three 


peasants, and one a Count, and sat for twelve days, and thinks 
its deliberations may be held to reveal the true mind of 
the French working-man. This mind, it would seem, is full of 
desire for the amelioration of his condition, but through mea- 


| sures greatly resembling the English Factory Acts. ‘The work- 


men repudiate all parties alike, dread State interference, pro- 
pound no theory of Socialism, but demand the restriction and 
regulation of women’s labour, an immense extension of co-opera- 
tion, secular education, an Eight Hours’ Labour Act, and other 
improvements which Englishmen do not consider revolutionary, 
and which are more necessary in France than in England, because 
the power of the capitalist is more sternly exercised. In the Lyons 
district, for instance, there are 200,000 female operatives, 


‘who are worked from eleven to thirteen hours a day, for 


an average wage of 1s. 8d. Great complaints are also made of the 
oppression, particularly on young girls, fostered by apprentice- 
ship, but nothing is advocated ‘“ subversive of society,” unless it 
be a demand for security of tenure in their houses. The workman, 
however, M. Finance, who appears to suggest this, relies for the im- 
provement of society on moral suasion, and severe self-control, and 
distinctly ‘ accepts the personal appropriation of property, though 
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has duties as well as rights. He, moreover, maintains that the | 
ideal for women is the home-life, and would provide for in- | 
dustrial crises by a great extension of the principle of insurance, 
and rises into eloquence as he denounces the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority. None of these ideas are un- 
wholesome, and we only wish we could believe that Mr. | 
Harrison’s friends fairly represent the intelligence of the | 
working-classes of France.—The unknown author of the sketch | 
of Lord Beaconsfield has written the most effective attack on the | 
Premier yet penned, holding him up to the country as a man who 

utterly despises English society, but is impelled towards it by his | 
own scorn, ‘‘ the satirist being also the adventurer.” He has one 
passion, hatred of the Whigs, one ambition, to live in high 

society, and probably one fixed political opinion, that the power 

of the Crown should be increased, so that the influence of the | 
aristocratic order may decay. It is necessary, however, to read 
this paper to comprehend fully its solvent force, or the extent to 
which it deprives the reader of the power of reverencing Lord 
Beaconsfield.—Mr. Brodrick, himself a Radical, one who holds 
that democracy is an auspiciousstage in the civilisation of mankind, 
still demurs to the idea of Mr. Goldwin Smith that the Whig aris- 
tocracy should be ruled out of the Liberal party, and maintains 
that in a country like this, which is not democratic at heart and 
does not dislike an aristocratic governing class, Liberals of lineage 
are most useful, as the class to which all varieties of opinion 
are most willing to submit :— 

“No doubt a most culpable neglect of the political succession has 

produced its natur«] result in an extraordinary dearth of rising states- 
men, and such political ability as there is among the younger members 
of the Liberal party—except in the House of Lords—is to be found 
mainly on the extreme Left of the House of Commons. But the more 
we analyse the composition of this Radical section, the more clearly 
shall we discover it to be ‘a heap of sand’—an incoherent mass of 
individuals, each one possessed with his own mission or crotchet, many 
* still under the spell of hereditary rank,’ if not amenable to * Court 
influence,’ and few indeed capable of that disciplined, far-sighted, and 
statesmanlike action contemplated by Mr. Goldwin Smith. Dashing 
skirmishers and men prepared to go on forlorn hopes may generally 
be found in the ranks of the Radicals, but it is the Whigs and their 
followers who have always brought up the reserves and consolidated 
the conquests achieved.” 
The plea fur Whig leadership is most forcibly put, but Mr. 
Brodrick has omitted to notice one curious fact not quite in con- 
sonance with his theories. A Whig leader very seldom leads. 
Lord John Russell is a great exception, but as a rule, the Whigs, 
like the ‘lories, have had to submit either to a leader without 
lineage, or to a man imported from the opposite side. The 
account of ‘Diderot at St. Petersburg” is really a sketch 
of Catharine of Russia, who comes out of it a_ living 
figure, a coarse, debauched woman, without a taste except 
for building and for roses, but with the passion for reign- 
ing and the passion for fame, the latter inducing her to seek the 
protection of men of letters, who, she thought, would defend her 
reputation. Her true ideal was Louis XIV., and she resented 
criticism on him as an attack upon herself. Her special intel- 
lectual foible was pride, but she listened very readily to the freest 
expressions of opinion, and then took her own way. She writes to 
Diderot :—‘* You forget, in all your plans of reform, the difference 
in our positions; you only work on paper, which endures all 
things ; it opposes no obstacle either to your imagination or to 
your pen; but I, poor Empress as I am, work on the human 
skin, which is irritable and ticklish to a very different degree.” | 
She was, in fact, very able, but utterly unprincipled, and deter- 
mined before all things to be absolute mistress of her empire and | 
of all around her. 

The number of the Ninetcenth Century is not one of the best. 
The ‘* Symposium ” on the comparative value of the popular and | 
the aristocratic judgment in politics is continued, and will be 
concluded in the next number. ‘The grand difficulty of that | 
method of discussion, want of spontaneity, comes out as strongly 
as usual. ‘The debaters are not sufficiently moved by each other's 
arguments, and the result is a series of essays, often good, often 
ordinary, in which the subject is very thoroughly threshed, but 
in which there is not the rousing vigour of true debate. In 
the present instance, we think all alike have forgotten 
One immense factor in the question,—the power which the 
millions have of enlisting the service of genius, of communi- 
cating to it, and therefore receiving from it, an electric mental 
current. ‘The upper classes, as Lord Arthur Russell calls them, 
instead of the select classes, which, as Mr. Harrison points out, is 
what he really means, or ought to mean, rarely secure the leader- 
Ship of any but average men. It takes a mass movement to call 
out a leader fit for nations.—General Hamley states fairly enough, | 
apparently, all the conditions which give strength or weakness to 








the Russian or Austrian armies, but forgets, in his calculations of 
battalions, and rifles, and artillery, to give any estimate of the com- 
parative qualities of the men, who, after all, are more important than 
material. The Austrian Army is, no doubt, one of the best in 
Europe, but so it always has been ; but nevertheless, though its 


| defeats have never been fatal, it has always been defeated. Why? 


—The sketch of Méryon, the sketcher of Paris—the strange, bitter, 
implacable man of genius, who so studied the city which did not 
recognise him, and which he therefore hated—seems to us better 
than almost anything Mr. Wedmore has done, full of knowledge 
and appreciation, and a sympathy which gives insight, all put on 
paper with a fine light touch, which can tell us that an artist was 
mad, probably more or less mad always, without making him in 
the least contemptible. Mr. Wedmore holds Méryon, who only 
sketched Paris, who was the son of a London physician and @ 
French dancing-girl, and who died mad, refusing food because there 
was not enough in the world, and he was getting more than his 
share, to have been the greatest etcher since Rembrandt. Be that 
judgment true or no, he has produced one of the most charming 
papers, one fullest of new information, atleast to us, and of pleasant, 
kindly, and yet truthful criticism, which we have lately seen in a 
magazine. Mr. Goldwin Smith recurs to his argument that Jews 
cannot be patriots with new force, telling them, truly enough, 
that men who deny to other races the privilege of intermarriage 
with them must at least be separate in their own views of them- 
selves ; and strongly advocating, in the interests of the world, the 
restoration of Palestine to its own people. ‘The paper is a striking 
one, but does Mr. Goldwin Smith really hold that Christianity is an 
‘industrial creed,” very favourable to the creation of wealth ? 
It certainly is as practised, and one or two texts of the sternest 
kind can be quoted, particularly IL. Thessalonians iii., 10, but the 
question whether Christ did not intend to teach an altruism incon- 
sistent with individual accumulation is hardly to be disposed of 
in that hurried way.—We cannot summarise Professor Mivart’s 
** Force, Energy, and Will,” but we must recommend the reader 
to it by this one quotation, all the more remarkable as coming 
from a Catholic Professor :— 

“Every one knows how much better men often are than their creeds, 

and there is no more reason to doubt the goodness of life than the 
honest sincerity of unbelievers. Fully maintaining that atheists 
generally are not only in error, but culpable (though not, of course, 
necessarily more culpable than are many theists whose culpability 
may have consequences in the sphere of morals only), yet passed 
culpability need not prevent a man from holding his opinions con- 
scientiously now. Again, however bad atheism may be, there is one 
thing yet worse,—namely, a belief in a bad God. Now, surely it is 
quite conceivable, and there is, to my mind, evidence of the fact, that 
some men have been driven into atheism by moral revulsion from the 
systems in which they have been reared. Amongst my non-theistic 
friends is one who has ever led a life of the most exceptional purity, 
the greater part of whose time has for years been passed in active 
charity,—philanthropy being the one aim and object of his life; yet 
this man is the son of most religious parents, and was carefully trained 
in early piety, though the Calvinism he was taught ultimately revolted 
him.” 
By the way, Mr. Mivart, if Leo XIII. read that, would he call it 
quite orthodox? Mr. Dale’s third division of his ‘‘ Impressions of 
America ” is on popular education, and is unmistakably bad, the 
oddest contrast conceivable to his first paper. Nobody wants any 
more accounts of the American Common Schools, still less any 
more statistics about them. Everybody knows that in Connec- 
ticut everybody can read and write. ‘The point now is, what 
kind of effect has all this reading and writing? What sort of a 
human being comes out of the Connecticut Common School? 
This statement is simply exasperating :— * 

“ When I was in New York, I visited a primary school in which one 
of the assistant-superintendents had made an experiment in order to dis- 
cover whether it was not possible to secure far greater promptness and 
accuracy in the intellectual activity of the children than is common in 
schools of the same kind. The principal teacher, a lady who gave me 
the impression that she possessed unusual ability and vigour, entered 
heartily into his scheme; her assistants were equally zealous, Tho 
results, whatever their merit, were certainly astonishing. The intel- 
lectual drill of the children was absolutely perfect. There was some- 
thing almost preternatural in the readiness with which they answered 
every question that was put to them. They exploded as soon 
as they were touched, and the answers were always as definite and 
exact as if they had been revised by a committee of lawyers or mathe- 
maticians. I watched several classes at work in different subjecte— 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and geography—and what strack me as 
most extraordinary was the fact that every child in every class was 
equally keen, equally clear, equally exact, equally alert.” 

Will it be believed that Mr. Dale adds, ‘‘I spent an hour or 
an hour and a half in this school, but was so astonished and 
confounded by what I saw, that I was unable to form any con- 
ception of the peculiarities of method by which these very 
remarkable results were produced”? ‘Then, as reporter of 
impressions, what is the use of Mr. Dale? His business in 
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that capacity was not to tell us that he had discovered 
a successful method of teaching or cramming applicable 
to primary schools, but to ascertain what it was, why it 
succeeded, and what sort of children it produced. M. Raoul 
Pictet describes in this number, through Mr. Robert Harvey, of 
Geneva, his successful attempts to reduce hydrogen and oxygen 
to liquid and solid states, experiments which have greatly in- 
terested men of science, but at which, M. Pictet says, with a 
certain tolerant asperity, the world laughs. Possibly when men 
find their force for difficult labours doubled by their ability to 
carry oxygen about in their pockets, and they see alcohol super- 
seded, they will not laugh. Or if they laungh,—what matters? It 
is a compensation for stupidity, that the ignorant can enjoy ridi- 
cule of the wise. The stupid just now, in an age of examinations, 
have not too many pleasures. Why grudge them their “ titter” 
at M. Raoul Pictet? 


Fraser has some very pleasant papers,—one in particular, on 
‘¢ Basque Customs,” strikes us as quite charming, full of minute 
yet accurate observation of manners, though we cannot quite 
accept the writer’s explanation of the couvade, the custom 
observed among Basques, as among other of the really ancient 
races, of the husband lying-in on the birth of a child. Is not 
the root of it a notion that strength has gone out of the father 
and into the child, that the father has suffered a loss which he 
must regain, in rest and ease? The ancient races observed that 
the qualities of the father were reproduced in the child, and 
thought that they had gone out of the one and into the other. 
This superstition of the transfer of strengths exists in many 
Savage races, and is the reason which cannibals usually assign 
for adherence to their custom, though they may be, and 
indeed are, if we may trust Jackson’s narrative of his 
experience in Feejee, merely stating an old _ tradition. 
There is a very complete answer to the assertion on which 
statists anxious for war now insist, that the cost of war 
would hardly be felt in this country, an answer in which the in- 
flation of values produced by our system of mortgaging every- 
thing, and so using at once property and the credit of property, is 
carefully stated ; and an article on the Azores, which ought to 
have been in Blackwood, where they have a sort of hereditary 
monopoly of interesting geography. We note, en passant, that 
the rental of land in the Azores runs higher than in almost any 
portion of the world, from £3 to £7 an acre being paid, while,— 

“ The rich Azoreans (and some of them are very rich) seek to display 
their taste and luxury, not in galleries or works of art, but in the laying- 
out and embellishment of ornamental gardens. Most of these gardens 
are freely thrown open to strangers. The climate, of which the especial 
characteristic is warmth without aridity, permits a combination of 
English grass lawns with semi-tropical and tropical trees and flowers 
unattainable in Southern Europe, or even in Madeira. Wandering over 
well-kept sward, the visitor is surrounded by many of the greenhouse 
‘and hothouse plants of Kew and the Crystal Palace, flourishing in un- 
restricted space, and amplified often a hundredfold in size and vigour.” 
St. Michael’s is strongly recommended as a place where an English- 
man willing to rough it a little, yet unwilling to face colonial 
life, might live in happiness and even luxury on very little 
money, everything being cheap which is not imported, servants 
of a kind plentiful, and the climate usually delightful. The 
island wants a clever young doctor more than anything else, a 
hint we recommend to any man in the profession with a few 
hundreds and a weak chest. The best paper, however—though 
that on German and English parties is original—is the account of 
Borne, the little known German publicist and philosopher whom 
Gentz admired so greatly, yet who was so bitter and complete a 
Radical, the friend, the disciple, and the German translator of 
Lamennais. He was a born journalist, wrote French so well that 
Raspail said, ‘‘ This is a new French, a French without rhetoric,” 
and laboured all his life for what he deemed the good of mankind, 
which yet he never expected to see realised. His fault was the 
sardonic distrust which centuries of persecution have developed 
in his race—he was a Jew—his merit, entire devotion to truth 
and to humanity. He left no permanent memorial, but he greatly 
affected opinion among democrats in Germany, though his bitter 
dislike of Germans excited strong resentment. He said of them, 
‘* Every man has a right to bea blockhead, nothing can be said 
against it, but even a right should be exercised with modesty ; 
the Germans abuse it.” 

The Cornhill has an amusing account of Athenzus’s 
** Deipnosophiste,” that wonderful repertory of ancient anecdote, 
jest, and quotation; and an article on “The Ethics and 
Esthetics of Modern Poetry,” in which sound sense and some 
insight are disfigured by an ambitiousness of style rarely found in 
the Cornhill, The sense of this remark on Shakespeare is clear 


enough, but what a turgid form to put it in !—* By reason of his 
measureless receptivity, he took the good and evil up under that 
massive frontal arch of his, and held them there without dis. 
turbance or displacement until the hour came for using the material 
in his art, when, without any conscious theory about either art or 
morals, he instinctively used the darker tints of humanity in such 
a way as brought its higher and fairer aspects into full relief, 
We must demur en passant to the statement that Hamlet is “ the 
noblest creature” of Shakespeare. The poet certainly did not 
intend to present his meditative, vacillating, infirm hero as his 
ideal of a man, The most readable paper in the number is, 
however, an account of the ‘* Origin of Flowers,” which the writer 
believes to be comparatively recent :— 

“In the forests which then bordered the great deltas of forgotten 

Amazons and Niles, it seems probable that no gleam of scarlet, blue, 
or purple ever broke the interminable sea of waving green. Uncanny 
trees, with sculptured or tessellated bark, raised their verdant heads 
high above the damp soil into which they thrust their armour-plated 
roots; huge horse-tails swayed their jointed stems before the fiercer 
tempests raised by a younger and lustier sun; tree-ferns, screw-pines, 
and araucarias diversified the landscape with their quaint and sym- 
metrical shapes ; while beneath, the rich decaying mould was carpeted 
with mosses, lichens, and a thousand creeping plants, all of them bearing 
the archaic stamp peculiar to these earliest developments of vegetable 
life; but nowhere could the eye of an imaginary visitor have lighted on 
a bright flower, a crimson fruit, or a solitary gaudily-painted butterfly, 
Green, and green, and green again, on every side; the gaze would 
have rested, wherever it fell, upon one unbroken field of glittering 
verdure.” 
He holds that the flower is a development from the feeblest leaves, 
which, as they rotted, displayed colours, the result of decay, not 
of vigour, which attracted the pollen-carrying insects, and 
thus in ages gave the plant with this tendency most strongly 
developed the superiority in the struggle for survival. 


Blackwood has one of its pleasant and characteristic accounts 
of Vienna, none the less characteristic of the magazine because it 
is boiled down from M. Tissot’s book; ‘‘A Ride Across the 
Peloponnesus,” wanting, we think, in panoramic insight, the power 
which makes the reader recognise the general impression of a place ; 
and more of Mr. Theodore Martin's admirable “‘ Translations from 
Heine.” There is also, of course, the inevitable political article, 
defending—though this time with noteworthy moderation—the 
policy of the Government in insisting that there shall be no 
Congress unless the whole Treaty of San Stefano is submitted 
to it. 
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Friends of Sir W. Holmes havo called our attention to an attack upon 
him in our notice, published a fortnight since, of Mr. Evans’s Jilyria 
which they consider unwarranted. It is unwarranted, and we deeply 
regret that it should have appeared even accidentally in our columns, 
It was, as we believed, cancelled in proof. The Spectator never makes 
that kind of attack without producing full evidence, and in this instance, 
did not intend to make it at all. We believe Sir W. Holmes to be a 
deeply prejudiced, or even blindly prejudiced man, but just as siucere 
as his opponents. 


Darwinism Tested by Language. By F. Bateman, M.D. (Rivingtons.) 
—It was said long ago by Aristotle “ that animals merely emit sounds 
(gw»%), but have no articulate speech (3éA:xr05), which is the peculiar 
characteristic of man.” There is no such thing as a speechless tribe; 
such seems to bo the decided opinion of most scientific inquirers, as well 
as of travellers and explorers. The most degraded savage, like the 
Fuegian, can acquire articulate language ; a monkey cannot. It is evid- 
ent how this bears on the Darwinian controversy. If well established, 
it implies a missing link, and would seem to be fatal to Darwinism 
Such is the view taken by Dr. Bateman, and elaborated in this little 
volume. The position unquestionably is a strong one; whether it is 
absolutely unassailable is more than we can say. But that language 

does seem very sharply to differentiate man from all other animals 
| cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be denied,—and 
| this much, we presume, would be conceded by most Darwinians. 
| The caso of the parrot, which will at once occur to every one, 
does not help them much; it is a case merely of phonetic mimicry, 
!and the results attained are exceedingly limited. Nothing approach- 
ing to articulate language is ever acquired by that remarkable 
| bird. As Max Miiller has said, “ Speech appears to be a barrier between 
| the brute and man, and no process of natural selection will ever distil 
significant words out of the notes of birds or the cries of beasts.” It is, 
in fact, nothing to the purpose to show that some bird or beast can 
utter a few isolated sounds resembling words. This is not so much as 
the least step in the direction of articulate speech, and the difference 
between man and the brute is left just as wide as ever. Dr. Bateman 
| discusses the subject with what will seem to the Evolutionists undue 
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warmth, and he shows that he feels strongly how mischievous in its 
tendencies Darwinism is. But we can hardly blame him, for, as has 
been traly said, many of those who talk loudest about the odium theo- 
logicum exhibit themselves an equally offensive odium anti-theologicum, 
on the strength of which they denounce as fools or hypocrites all who 
venture to question their theories. 

The Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by Kiddle and Schem, New 
York, (Sampson Low.)—The editors tell us that they have done their 
best to put together a mass of information about education, its theory, 
its growth, and its most conspicuous representatives, within the fairly 
moderate compass of a double-columned volume of 900 pages. Of 
course it was hardly possible to do this at all thoroughly and satis- 
factorily, still, what has been accomplished will, we believe, be found 
of use; and it seems to be, on the whole, fairly accurate. As the space 
of the editors was so limited, we cannot think they did wisely in 
devoting rather long essays to such subjects as temper, patience, and all 
the various moral qualifications required by a good teacher. We go to 
such a volume rather for definite information than for educational views 
and theories. As might be expected, we meet on every other page 
with the name of some distinguished American “ educator,” either male 
or female. England, as to its educational history, comes in for a very 
good share of commendation ; and it seems to have made an early start, 
if we may believe that, as is here stated, “some system of education 
existed in Britain before Julius Ceasar visited its shores.” In selecting 
the chief representatives of education, the editors have been, we think 
rather capricious. We have Hermann and Buttmann among the Ger- 
mans, while our own Porson and Elmsley are omitted. Among teachers 
of philosophy, too, Descartes deserved a place as much as Locke. Bishop 
Colenso should certainly have been noticed, as his works on arithmetic 
and algebra are familiar to every schoolboy. And Euclid, again, a 
pre-eminent name in education, has been forgotten by our editors. 
They have given us, no doubt, a useful book of reference, but it seems 
to us sadly defective, while it contains a good deal of matter for which 
we care but little. 


Through my Spectacles. By “Proavia.” 3 vols. (Sampson Low and 
€o.)—This is a novel of the future,—of a time when woman shall have 
made good the claim to have a full share in the management of the 
affairs of life. It is always difficult to write a story of which the cir- 
cumstances are wholly imaginary. If it is to be done, it is better to 
transport the reader bodily to another planet. In the tale before us, 
there is a perplexing of the familiar and the strange. We seem to 
recognise the scenes, and yet there is an unreality about them. There 
are signs of ability about this book, and if it fails, it fails because of 
the intrinsic difficulty of the subject. But we must confess that we 
did not find it easy reading. However, the love-story might have been 
transferred from the twentieth century, or whatever is the dato of the 
narrative, to the nineteenth, without any damage, and this is sufficiently 
interesting and well told. 


Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad. By Robert Durie Adams. 
(Seeleys.)—This is the continuation of a work published last year, 
under the title of “ Islam under the Arabs,” and is to be succeeded by 
ahistory of “Islam in India.” It isa very able and honest examina- 
tion of the subject, doing justice to the high qualities of the founder of 
Islam, and to the merits of the religion which he elaborated, but sup- 
plying a wholesome corrective to the sentimental partiality with which 
certain writers, moved, doubtless, by a half-unconscious impatience of 
Christianity, regard Mahommed and Mahommedans. The growth of 
{slam, from the simplicity which was possible when a living founder 
was present to answer the questions of the day, to the com- 
plicated system which had to meet the needs of an empire 
extended over many countries, is admirably described. Equally note- 
worthy is the sketch of the “Free-thinkers” of Islam. Mr. Adams 
Writes on this subject:—“The converts from the Eastern Churches 
could acquiesce in political tyranny, but they could not acquiesce in 
the political bondage enforced by Islam. They broke down the fences 
set up by the orthodox round the personality of God. They strove to 
illuminate with the light of reason the dry, hard doctrines of the new 
creed, and make room within it for the free play of thought. The (so- 
called) glories of modern civilisation are coincident with this brief and 
hopeless endeavour. When it terminated in defeat and extinction, a 
darkness which could be felt descended upon the lands of the Prophet. 
But it has been the singular fate of his religion to be credited with 
producing those spiritual energies which, in truth, perished in battle 
against it.” A curious parallelism between Christian theology and one 
phrase of this “ Free Thought” is to be found in the endeavour to 
establish the tenet that the “ Word of God’ was in the Koran, as 
Opposed to the orthodox dogma that the Koran was the Word of God. 
It is very strange to find the controversies of to-day thus anticipated 
under such different conditions. Our old friend Haroun al Rashid 
appears in a full-length portrait, which is scarcely so attractive as 
might have been imagined. Indeed, after the very earliest period, the 
Story of Mohammmedan rule is a dismal picture, Mr. Adams tells the 
story with much graphic force. 

Hard to Win; or, a Yoke Broken. By Mrs. George Cupples. 
(William Oliphant, Edinburgh.)—This isa story of a decidedly religions 
type, told with considerable power and pathos, of a young sailor who 


breaks off the habit of drinking, by the help of the motives which love 
supplies. The man seems to have been fortunate, we hope not ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, in the sympathising character of his shipmates. 
Mrs. Cupples knows the secret of heightening the pathos of human life 
by introducing the element of the affection of the lower animals, and 
employs it skilfully. The joys and sorrows of “Clover,” the donkey, 
contribute not a little to the effect of the whole. We only wish that 
she had the courage to defy probabilities, and send out the faithful and 
intelligent animal with the colony which, in her last chapter, she 
transports from Scotland to shores of promise in a New World. 


Heroes of South-African Discovery, by N. D’Anvers (Marcus Ward), 
is a companion volume to “ Heroes of North-African Discovery,” which 
we noticed some four months ago. “South Africa” means, we are 
told, all the country south of the Equator, and the “ Heroes” are the 
travellers who started from some point to the south of that boundary- 
line. The earlier history is not so rich as that of the other volume. 
There are no names of past generations to compare with those of 
Mango Park and Bruce. Indeed, the first really great South-African 
traveller is happily still alive, thongh his first travel carries us back 
far towards the beginning of the century. After Moffat comes his yet 
greater son-in-law, Livingstone, and then, to mention the more famous 
names only, Burton, Speke, Grant, Du Chaillu, Cameron, and Stanley. 
Miss D’Anvers has collected and employed the materials of this most 
interesting volume with the industry and skill which we now expect 
from her. It would be an improvement to the map, if the routes of 
different explorers could be marked in different colours. We may 
mention in this connection an excellent volume, Stanford's Compendium 
of Geography and Travel. Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre 
Volker.” “ Africa.” Edited and Extended by Keith Johnston. With 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane. (E. Stanford.) It would not 
be easy to find a better account of the physical and political con- 
dition of Africa, and of the work of exploration to which we owe our 
knowledge of it. 


A Legal Guide for the Clergy, by R. Donny Willis (Knight and 
Co.), gives, under heads alphabetically arranged, a concise view of the law 
on various points which are likely to arise in a clergyman’s experience, 
We may object, in passing, to the use of the word “ altar.” Mr. Willisis 
too good a lawyer not to know that the Canons of 1640, some modern 
Church-Building Acts, and the Consecration Service are nothing against 
the usage of the Prayer-Book, not to speak of the great decision in the 
case of the Round Church at Cambridge, which settled that the place of 
the Eucharist in the English Church is not an immovable altar, but a 
moveable table. Mr. Willis appends certain recent Acts, viz., that 
which amended the Lectionary, the Dilapidations Act (in a summary), 
the Resignations Act, Acts relating to Sequestration, Private and School 
Chapels, Amendments of the Act of Uniformity, Shortened Services, with 
others, and the famous Public Worship Act. He also gives the Ridsdale 
Judgment, believing that it “ must be accepted (however unwillingly 
by many) as a final settlement of the law on some material points.” 
An Essay on By-Laws, by W. G. Lumley, LL.M., Q.C. (Knight; 
Maxwell and Son), is of a more technical kind, and intended primarily 
for professional readers,—not that laymen may not learn a good deal 
from its pages. 

Original Letters and Papers of the late Viscount Strangford upon 
Philological and Kindred Subjects, Edited by the Viscountess Strang- 
ford. (Triibner.)—Interesting and valuable as this volume is, we 
cannot but regret that it is not more worthy of the genius of the man 
to whose learning and sagacity it forms a memorial. The editor, indeed, 
has done all that she could, but her materials failed her. Few, it may 
be said, to judge by the quality of such letters as have survived, 
astonishingly few of Lord Strangford’s correspondents preserved the com- 
munications which they received from him. Nor did he give to his 
amazing treasures of linguistic knowledge a permanent form. Reviows 
of books that were not always worthy of his pen, criticisms of persons 
who might very well have been left to obscurity, and notices of occur- 
rences that have long since ceased to have any importance, occupied 
his time. Probably there were reasons which forbad more continuous 
efforts, and we may be thankful for what we have. To most of us, 
indeed, many of the subjects of which he treats will be strange. Yetit 




















is easy to recognise everywhere the hand of a master, and to see that he 
writes out of a full mind. Philology was the main subject that inter- 
ested Lord Strangford, but philology is often joined by side-issues with 
politics. They were so in his case, and for this reason this volume has 
now a special interest. 

So Young, My Lord, and True. By Charles Quentin. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothors.)—This is a well-written novel, showing not a little 
literary ability, but of the melancholy character which it requires genius 
to make other than repulsive, and marred by faults of construction. If 
fate is adverse to the happiness of the persons in whom we are inter- 
ested, we must bow to the necessity, but then we require that it should 
be a real fate, one which we can identify with that whieh commonly 
orders the affairs of men. But there is a feeling of rebellion against 
the fate which Mr. Quentin invents. No man with a gleam of sense 
and good-feeling would have acted as the heroine’s lover is represented 
as acting. Because he is refused admittance to her when her father is 
lying dead in the house (the refusal being the invention of a waiting- 
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maid), he goes away in a rage, declaring that she is untruthful, fickle, | 
and so forth,—and this on the very day of her father’s death! It is | 
inconceivable that any man, much less such a man as the lover in 
question is described as being, should have been such a fool and brute. | 
Nor is his conduct accounted for by telling us that “a tendency to dis- | 
trust was deep-rooted in his nature.” The weak point of a novel is | 
often found in the part where the misunderstanding has to be arranged, 
but here the weakness is too palpable, and all the less pardonable 
because it is made to lead to such disastrous consequences. Other 
criticisms might be passed on the plot. We do not think, for instance, 
that such a girl as Ada would not have made a more efficient resistance 
to her guardian’s tyranny. Apart from these faults, there is promise in 
the novel, and much of it is deserving of praise. 

A French Heiress in Her Own Chateau. By the Author of “ One 
Only.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—It is a happy combination for a 
novelist when she can bring into contact, or it may be opposition, the 
French and the English systems of marriage-making. The writer of 
the volume before us seems to have had in view the object of showing | 
the advantages of both. Two English cousins come over to visit their | 
French relatives at the Chdteau des Sapiniéres. How cone of them 
prospers in his loveemaking and one of them fails, how excellently the 
love-match turns out, and how admirably suited for the weaker natures 
is the judicious arrangement made by the wisdom of parents, is capi- | 
tally told in this story. Only it is evident that great and heroic 
excellence and, we may add, exceptional good-fortune are wanted to 
overcome the difficulties opposed by French guardians to marriages of 
affection. It is not every one who can save the lives of the heroine and | 
of the heroine’s mother and the heroine’s dog, who can rescue an| 
English garrison from the hands of infuriated savages, can have his 
bravery brought to the notice of a moribund uncle who has an estate to | 
dispose of, and then can find the opportunity of establishing the tottering 
credit of the gentleman whom he desires to have as a father-in-law. 
These are tremendous conditions of success, and the average English | 
young gentleman who may despair of realising them had better conduct | 
his love-making after the fashion and in the country of his forefathers, } 
Not the loss is this a very pretty story. | 








There have always been published at least as many books of travel 
as the public wanted, and just now, when men’s eyes are fixed on the | 


East, we have, perhaps, a trifle more. Every one who has gone as far | 
as the further end of the Mediterranean begins to think that his journals | 
or letters may possibly interest others besides his own friends, and not | 
a few actually translate the thought into fact. The writer of A | 
Briton Abroad, by the Author of “ Two Years Abaft the Mast ” (Reming- 
ton), has not, indeed, the motive of the prevailing interest of the day. | 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and North Italy form his “ Grand Tour.” | 
He has nothing new to tell us about them, but he gives us the impres- | 
sion that he enjoyed himself in an intelligent sort of way; and it is | 
just possible that he may help others to do the same, should they | 
choose to follow in his footsteps. The only remarkable thing about | 
West and East ; or, a Tour through Europe and the Holy Land (pub- | 


lished for the author by Cassell and Co.) is the curious confusion vl 
the proper names. We hear of the “Dunumviri C. Quintio Valgo and | 
M. Pollio,” where it may be doubted whether the author has got hold | 
of Italianised forms, or has been puzzled by ablatives. But who could 
M, Celu Holiconius have been? Surely, too, there must be something | 
wrong about the description of the “large theatre ” at Pompeii, that it | 
**could contain about 500 spectators.” And what is meant by the | 
statement that Cicero ‘‘ wrote two ‘ Offices’ at Pompeii”? When we 
get to Athens, again, we aro staggered by hearing of a “ Demetria, | 
goddess of Commerce.” The writer has been diligent in drawing up | 
catalogues of the works of art which are to be seen in the various | 
places which he visited. Constantinople: How we got there, by an | 
Engineer (Remington), presents nothing to notice. 











We have received the sixth annual publication of the Financial 
Register and Stock-Exchange Circular for 1878, edited by E. C. Maddi- 
son (Effingham and Wilson); a new edition of Murray’s Handbook of | 
Travel-Talk: ; Tourist’s Guide to South Devon, by R. H. North, F.G.S. | 
(Stanford); the Farm Yard and the Poultry Yard, in Harrison Weir's | 
excellent series of “ Animal Pictures for Children” (Religious Tract | 
Society) ; a packet of ‘* Books for the People.” 

Of magazines for May, we have received the University Magazine ; 
the Gentleman's Magazine, to which Mr. George Augustus Sala 
contributes an article on the late George Cruikshank, Mr. Wedmore 
one on “ Restoration Comedy and Mr. Irving,” and Mr. Walford ono | 
on Lord Northington ; the “ Table-Talk ” is also more than usually in- 


teresting, containing somo lively anecdotes; Temple Bar; Belgravia, | Watter-Page 


containing Mark Twain's “Fables and their Sequels;” a rather! 
heavy number of London Society; ‘insley’s Magazine, which | 
is, as usual, mainly devoted to fiction; Alen of Mark, containing 
photographs of Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., Viscount Sandon, and Mr. | 
J. Scott Russell; the Cheveley Novels, containing the conclusion of “A 
Modern Minister ;” Part I. of the Magazine of Art (Cassell); Part 37 
of Cassell’s Library of English Literature; a more than usually inter- 
esting number of the Nautical Magazine; the Argosy, in which Mrs. 
Henry Wood's novel is continued, and which also contains a seasonable 
article on the Orkney and Shetland islands; Charing Cross; the St. 


James’s Magazine ; the Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental 
Pathology; the Practitioner; Hardwicke’s Science Gossip ; the Law 
Magazine and Review ; the January, February, March, and April parts 
of the Journal of the National Indian Association (Kegan Paul and 
Co.); the Lrish Monthly; Mirth, which improves ; Sunday at 
Home; the Sunday Magazine; Good Words ; Golden Hours; Mission 
Life, the principal article in which is a memoir of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield ; the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with a beautiful coloured plate of 
choice auriculas; the Victoria Magazine ; Scribner's Monthly, which 
is more profusely illustrated than usual, and contains an interesting 
article on “ Our Pets and Protectors;” Lippincott’s Magazine, the two 
illustrated articles in which are “A Mountain Holiday,” and «Ip 
Roumania Land ;” St. Nicholas, 
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Aird (T.), Poetical Works, 5th edition, with Memoir, 12mo ...(W. Blackwood) 7/¢ 
Aldred (P. F.), Chronological Summary, &¢., Cr 8VO.......+000+++ (Simpkin & Co.) ao 
Badham (C.), Plato’s Philebus, with Introduction, &€., 8vo( Wi!liams & Norgate) 4/0 
Bennett (J.), Second Advent, 12M0........scc00esesee-cereee sssssseeee( Nisbet) 3/6 
Pook of Familiar Quotations, red-line edition, cr 8vo ... -(Routiedge) 3/6 
Brassey (Mrs.), Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam,’ 2nd edition, 8vo. (Longmans) 21/0 




















Browne (L.), The Throat, and its Diseases, 8¥0..........ccceeceeseseeeee --+-(Baillidre) 18/0 
Bruey, a Little Worker for Christ, 12mo.... . (Nisbet) 1/6 
Bruhns (Dr.), New Manual of Logarithms, &c., roy 8vo.. seeserereee(S. LOW) 6/0 
Bulwer (L.), Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, 8vo ...... -(Routledge) 7/6 
Bulwer (L.), Zanoni, 8vo........... saps -(Routledge) 7/6 
Candle Lifted by the Lord, 30th thousand, 12mo ...... (Mullan) 146 
Catalogue of Blue and White Nankin Porcelain, &c., 4to...... sand White) 42/0 
Combe (G.), Life of, by C. Gibbon, 2 Vols 8¥0.........:.0ccereeseerees ++eee(Macmillan) 32/0 
Education Craze (the), by “ D.C.L.,” 8vo..... -(Harrison) 5/0 


Fowler (T.), Elements of Inductive Logic, 2nd edition, 12mo ......(Macmillan) 60 
Gairdner (J.), History of the Life and Reign of Richard IIL., cr 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Good Stories, 43rd series, Cr SVO .......+escersersecceccsseeseesesersoesseess (W. Gardner) 14 
Henfrey (A.). Elementary Course of Botany, 3rd edition er 8vo...(Van Voorst) 16/0 
Heygate (W. E.), Tales for a Bible Class of Girls, 3rd ed., lL2mo (Skeffington) 3/6 
lJuminated Sunday-School Mottoes, Nos. 1 to 12, in packet...(Simpkin & Co.) 30 















Jacox (F.), Bible Music, cr 8vo...... . ...(Dickenson) 3/6 
Jacox (F.), Scripture Proverbs, cr 8vo . ..(Dickenson) 5/0 
James (G. P. R.), Castelneau, 12mo...... +...(Routledge) 2/0 
Kalisch (M. M.), Bible Studies, part 2, 8vo . (Longmans) 10/6 
Lever (C.), Tony Butler, Cr SVO  ........0.cccccrcreccsesscssccsceccersoceeresees (Routledge) 3/6 
Liesegang, Manual of Carbon Process of Permanent Photography ...(S. Low) 4/0 
Malton (W. D.), Duties of Officers and Markers, &C. .......cscseseseeeeeeses (Clowes) 2/6 
Milton (J.), Poetical Works, red-liae edition, cr 8vo.. .(Routledge) 3/6 
Montgomery (F.), Seaforth, 3 vols. Cr SVO ........0-ssesereeeeereeeeeesseneceenes (Bentley) 31/6 





Morris (H.), Descrip.and Hist. Account of the Godavery , &c.(Triibner) 120 
Muter (J.), Key to Organic Materia Medica, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 12/6 
Narrow Way (The), red-line edition ..........cccecseesereererenerenseersenesene (Hodges) 2/6 
Pennethorne, Geometry & Optics of Anct. Architecture (Williams & Norgate) 147 
Perry (@. G.), Students’ History of the English Church, cr 8vo_ ...(J. Murray) 7/6 
Popular Sacred Harmonies, 2nd series, cr 8vo ..»-(Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Pollock (F.), Principles of Contra:t, 8vo.......... .(Stevens & Sons) 260 
Richardson (B. W.), Health and Life, er 8vo ........ 
Robinson (W.), Parks and Gardens of Paris, 2nd edition, 8vo. 
Roche (H, A.), On Track, in the Transvaal, &c., cr 8yo... 
Roe (E. P.), A Knight of the Nineteenth Century, 12mo 
Rowe (C. J.), Infant Lispings, illustrated 
























Salt (Sir T.), His Life and its Lessons, cr 8vo.. _ ead (Hodder) 6/0 
Shakespeare's Julius Cesar, edited by W. A. Wright, l2mo. (Macmillan) 2/0 
Sinnett’s Catechism of Infantry Drill, 23rd edition, 1L2M0  .+.,...++.ee00e (Clowes) 3 
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Smith (J.), Temperance Reformation, &€., 8V0 .......scceee++ 
Smith (P.), Students’ History of the Christian Church, cr 8vo 
Smith (R. B.), Carthage and the Carthaginians, cr Svo.. 
Spender (J. K.), Both in the Wrong, 3 vols. cr 5vo. 
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Thackeray (W. M.), Newcomes, Vol. 2, cr Svo ........ 

‘Tomkins (£.), Principles of Machine Construction, 12mo..... (Collins) 3/6 
Tuitiet (L.), Plain Forms of Household Prayer, 5th edition . /,Gardner) 2/6 
Wakefield (W.), Our Life and Travel in India, 8vo........+.+ so-ee(5. Low) 150 
Wetherell (£.), The Kingdom of Judah, 12mo .., (Nisbet) 3/6 
Williams (J.), Physiography, part 1, 12mo ..............65 (Stewart) 2/0 
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JYOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
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moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure —_ y 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and noustachios. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
REA 


ADING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 


AL ALVERN 
/ 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rp. 


OVER COLLEGE.—President: the 

Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G.—Tuition 

from Ten to Fifteen Guineas. Board, £45 a year.— 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the Hon. 
Secretary. The next Term begins on May 15th. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 


ARROW PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—BOYS are prepared for the various 

Public Schools, Entrance Scholarships, and other 
Examinations. For Prospectus apply to the Rev. C. 
H. TANDY, Harrow. The SCHOOL will REOPEN 
on THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1878. 


EPTON SCHOOL. — THREE 
EXHIBITIONS, Tenable for three years, will 
be OPEN to COMPETITION on JULY 30 and 31. 
Respective values:—£45, £45, and £30, the first of 
which may be increased to £67.—For information, 
apply to the HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- 
Trent. : 
OSSALL SCHOOL.— TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 a 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and re- 
newable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne. 
OMPANION PUPIL.—The Wife of 
a Retired Professional Man is desirous of 
meeting with a Little Girl or Two Sisters, to educate 
with her own Daughter, ten years of age. Highly 
efficient Resident Governess, the daughter of a 
clergyman. Residence situated in the most beautiful 
art of Kent, on the 8.E. Line, within an hour of 
mdon. For further particulars, address to “ A. B.,” 
Miss BALDWIN, 18 Thayer Street, Manchester 
Square, London. 
RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1568, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Esq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
he Trustees of the above wish to appointa HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Requisites: Latin, Euclid, Algebra, with 
experience in Teaching and in School organisation. A 
knowledge of French or German an additional recom- 
mendation. Age, over twenty-seven. Salary, £300 per 
annum (without residence), with a prospect of increase. 
£100 for travelling expenses if the lady appointed 
Teaches Brisbane before August next. 
For further particulars apply to Miss BERNARD, 
Girton College, Cambridge 
































HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 

J COMMITTEE, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman. 

Throughout four provinces in the north of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a famine prevails so fearful in character that 
the people are in many places reduced to the con- 
eumption of the bark of trees, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 
parents their children. Every guinea contributed may 
save @ life. 

Contributions will be received at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall 


t. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
s The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 

treet. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 
. The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
Street. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 

Amount already acknowledged, £15,177 13s. 

A subscription list will be published every Saturday 
in the Times. 


47 OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 

MEETING will be held in St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, in support of the Bill to remove the 
Electoral Disabilities of Women, on THURSDAY, 
May 23. The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m., by J. T. 
Hippert, Esq., M.P. Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Ashworth 
Hallett, Professor W. B. Hodgson, C. H. Hopwood, 
Esq., Q.C., M.P., Miss Becker, Professor W. H. Hunter, 
Thomas Hare, Esq., Miss Downing, and other Friends 
of the Movement are expected to address the Meeting. 
ADMISSION FREE. A few Reserved Seat Tickets 
can be obtained at the Hall, or at the Office of the 
Society, 64 Berners Street. 








BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
HE SEVENTY-THIRD GENERAL 
_ MEETING of this Society will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 16th, in the Lecture Hall, Borough-Road 
Training College. The Chair will be taken by the 
Right Hon. the Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., at 12 o'clock. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the 

Society's House, Borough Road. 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 


q 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will be held 
in the First-Floor Room on THURSDAY, May 30th, 
at 3 o'clock pm. The Chair will be taken by the Right 


Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
April 18th, 1878. 





AOTS, May $th, 1878.—In view of the celebration of 
this event, the Liberation Society has prepared an 


the remittance of twelve stamps to ** The Secretaries,” 
2 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London 


ROSVENOR 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN 
from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. Admission, 1s. 


GALLERY. — 


COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


_—- GALLERY, 120 

MALL.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from 
nine to six. 








ANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION and 
DEFAULTERS in the LEGAL PROFESSION. 
To STUDENTS and OTHERS.—Sir Henry Peek is 
offering Prizes of Thirty, Twenty, and Ten Guineas 
respectively for the Three best Essays on the above 
subject,and especially the remedy for the state of 
things lately discussed in the House of Commons and 
in the Press. The following gentlemen have con- 
sented to act as Arbitrators:—Mr. Francis K.Munton 
(Solicitor), and Mr. Robert Everett (Accountant) ; 
Umpire, Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. For further 
ee, apply by letter to “D.," care of Sir 
SEPH CAUSTON ard SONS, 47 Esstcheap, 
London, E.C. 
fk AMERICAN WALTHAM | 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- | 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. | 





Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 





—— | 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

—HENRY W. BEDFORD hasa large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong | 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal | 











Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 





ees AS POLYTECHNIC.— 
»Y Re-engagement of PROFESSOR PEPPER, for 
his Lecture on the CHEMISTRY of the SUN, with New 
and Magnificent Optical Experiments (for Times of 
Lecture, see Daily Papers)—The CLAY and the 
POTTER, a most interesting Lecture, by Professor 
Gardner, illustrated by a skilled Manipulator in the | 
Potter's Art.—The TELEPHONE, its Construction and 
Principle, with Acoustical Experiments, by Mr. J. 





at 12 and 7, carriages at 5 and 10. 


L. King.—TORPEDO WARFARE and the OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. King.— | 
BULGARIA and the BULGARIANS, Illustrated by | 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. E. Wilkie. —CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE, Illustrated by about 50 Natural Photo- 
graphs, by Mr. W. R. May.—HAYLING ISLAND, and 
A DAY in LONDON, with beautifully painted Natural 
Photographs, by Mr. J. L. King. Concluding at 4 and 9 
with the very successful Adaptation, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS, given 
by Mr. H. Proctor. Admission to the whole, Is; 
Reserved Stalls (including admission), 2s 6d. Open 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. | 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 


Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA.) 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE| *., ,O' oro 


INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 2 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, | 


and Skin Diseases. 
Vigorating to the constitution. 


Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 
Sold by Chemists. | 





“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil.""—/oed, Water, and Air, edited by 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH 


INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, | 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, | 


4 Square.—The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL | 


Prue ANNIVERSARY of the| 
REPEAL of the TEST and CORPORATION | 


HISTORICAL MEMORIAL, which may be had on | 


DAILY, | —~— 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER | 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE will con« 

tain the First Chapters of a New 

Serial Story, entitled the HAUNTED 


HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 


“The value of Mr. MacColl's contribution to the 
literature of the Eastern Question consists primarily 
in this,—that he really follows it with the sort of in- 
terest which other men display in a literary or par- 
liamentary controversy......In the book before 
which is throughout as calm and judicial as it is 
possible for a book to be, he has traced the history of 
the recent struggle between the British Government 
and Russia."—Spectator. 

“A powerful, a crushing indictment of the policy 
pureed, by our Government."-—Scoteman. 








NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &¢, 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 





NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by MARK TWAIN, 
Post 8vyo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


An IDLE EXCURSION, and other 


Papers. By Mark TWAIN. 











| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, New and Cheaper Edition 
of 


‘The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. 

| “A decidedly clever book. There is plenty of 
epigram in its literary style."—The World. 


Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON.—By order of the | — = ——— ED 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


-|MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 


UNSEEN. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., Vicar 
of - Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “The Other 
World.” 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literaturein the Middle-Ages. 
By Francis HUEFFER. 





NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. | MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
| 


PALL | 


concerning their 


With Anecdotic Gleanings 
Ry Dr. JoHN 


Worthies and their Oddities. 
Doran, F.S.A. 

“ A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind 
few men have had. As to giving any idea of the 
contents of the book, it is quite impossible. Those 
who knew how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to 
have to use the past tense of one of the most cheerful 
of men—will understand what we mean; and those 
who do not, must take it on trust from us that this is 
a remarkably entertaining volume.’—Spectator, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mre. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


“This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 
well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
picturesque descr iption.”"—£ raminer. 








Crown 8vo, boards, Illustrated, 2s 6d. 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and lImitate It. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
Hawkins, With vw Plates. 


To be ready immediately, 1s each, illustrated. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
over One Hundred Illustrations, most of them in 
Facsimile of the Artist's Original Sketches. Edited 
by HeNRy BLACKBURN. 








GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Lilustrations, many from Sketches by 
the Artists. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S MAY LIST. 
The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS, Illustrated. 


Permanent price, 2s each, complete. Undertaken in opposition to the Library 
The Tales will be selected for their healthy 
BLUE-BELL, by M. BRAMSTON, Illustrated by 





system of half-guinea volumes. 
character and good tone. 


Marcus Stone, A.R.A., forms the First Volume of this Series. 


complete, at all Booksellers. 


To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes. 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 


crown (complete) Volumes. 
ready for the library. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s, Part II. now ready. 
OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations. 
By the Author of * By Loch and Land.” 
II. contains Chromograph Views of Ullswater, Wastwater, and Stockgill 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 


Force. 


“Quite unique, nothing of the kind having ever before been attempted.”— 


Sunday Times. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application. 


Clear type, well illustrated, elegantly bound, 
OLD MORTALITY, with 34 Illustrations, is now ready. 
“ This edition is essentially one for the library.”"—Dai/y News. 


STORIES OF 


By 


Price 2s, 


NOVELS, in Half- 


Part 


various Languages. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


W. and B. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


ey 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 3s 6d. 


REMARKABLE PERSONS, 


W. CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding. 


CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 








STS 


James’s Square, Londo 
Founded 1841. " = 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £96, 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to count ryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Pros pectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ‘LOVEL 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .....+..:000000008 £396,818 
Accumulated Funds..... ersceceseesces eecescee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
=— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


" REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. re 
[ pNIV ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ........00+00+ . £1,000,000 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


| ee BABiBIiTi oO X. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury duriug 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


X7HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 

Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Jonn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


|PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





less Dentistry. 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Roy al Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINE, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


lam glad to hear 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STE AMER or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
389 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 


The Blades are all of the Cyrs. 








finest steel. Knives. Kuives. pr. pr. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
34-in.ivory handles, per doz. 14 0. 0... 6 0 
3g do. do. 18 0. 0... 6 9 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0. 0.. 6 9 
33 do. do. do. 26 0. Sur TS 
4 do. do. do. 9B Ow Sus t & 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0 0.. 9 6 
qd do. extra large do. 36 0. 0... 10 6 
4 do. African ms 2 t..2 va 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0...35 0...15 0 
4 do. silver’'dbladesdo. 48 0.,.38 O.. — 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


W 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
$50 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 


at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
: 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Piace; and 1 Newman 

Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Look to your 
Health.—Any abrupt change in the weather 
always causes much disordered action in the human 
body. It isa matter of primary importance to rectify 
every irregularity without delay, which it is in the 
power of every one to do, by taking Holloway’s Pills. 
Theso Pills. are the best preventives of indigestion, 
and the mildest aperients ever prescribed. They 
purify and cool the blood, and equalise the circulation 
through the system, even to the minutest vessel of the 
skin. They act admirably ou the liver aud kidneys. 
By these salutary effects many ailments are averted, 
and more serious illness prevented. 
to bilious attacks, flatulency, gout, rheumatism, and 
rheumatic gout will be benefited by this treatment. 





General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- | 


of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, | 


Persons subject | 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

| Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 

covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 

| sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 

| 69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 

| Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
|and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
| CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
| by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
| Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





| oe TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 


80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap isan article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russel! Street, London. 


EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alzali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap 18 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, 
F.B.S., Professor of Chemistry, Oxfo 
University. Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


MAY 9rn, 1878. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £3,112,500. 


On 20,000 Shares of £50 each, £21 paid ose Penn oon vee eee “ init £420,000 
Paid-up Capital 105,625 ditto £20 ditto, £12 ditto ove ose ove — oes ose ove 1,267,500 
—-——_ £1,687,500 


RESERVE FUND, £900,000.—Number of Shareholders, 4,856. 





DIRECTORS. 
THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF | ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ATLESBURY. JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. SIR JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 


JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. | RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
JOHN KINGSTON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. | HON. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. | 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Esq., Honorary Director. 
WILLIAM HOLT, ROBERT FERGUSSON, AND THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Joint General Managers. 
Orrices—BISHOPSGATE STREET, CORNER OF THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Soticiror—CHARLES NORRIS WILDE, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, IN THE CHAIR. 





REPORT. 

The Directors have pleasure in submitting to the Proprietors for their approval the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Bank. 

The Bank of England rate has varied seven times during the year, the average having been £2 18s, as against £2 12s 1d for the year 1876. 

The general stagnation in Trade alluded to in the last Annual Report has continued, caused, no doubt, in some measure by the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and the political uneasiness conssquent thereon. Notwithstanding, tho continued progress in the business of the Bank, 
together with a slight improvement in the average value of monoy, enables the Directors to recommend,— 

That the Dividend and Bonus now to be declared be 11 per cent. for the half-year, being the usual 4 per cent. Dividend, with a Bonus of 7 
per cent., making, with the distribution in January last, 21 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance of £33,905 12s 5d of undivided profits to be 
carried forw ard to the account of the current year. 

It will be satisfactorz to the Proprietors to observe that the Dividend, with Bonus, amounting together to 21 per cent., will be paid on the 
whole of the increased Capital. 

During the year 3,635 now current accounts have been opened. The increase of deposits has not been so large as usual, the dullness of 
trade and the less profitable returns from Agricultural pursuits having led, as might reasonably have been expected, to an absorption, in many 
cases, of money that would in ordinary times havo remained on deposit. 

The following is the Summary of the operations for the year, submitted in the form hitherto in use :— 

Rest on Unpivipep Prortrs at 31st December, 1876, as exhibited at the Annual a in May, 1877, viz. : £1,010,250 6 0 

















Less Bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1877 eee oon ese ove eos 110,250 0 0 
Leaving .. £900,000 0 0 
Net Prortts or 1877, after making allowance for bad and doubtful Debts, and Bonuses to Officers ... -. 348,600 9 8 
Making ..» 1,248,600 9 8 
Add undivided Profits from 1876 se ita sas pom sin wie a “ ons oe iat 34,055 2 9 
Total woe £1,282,655 12 5 
Deduct. 
ae aa on aes 8 Stock, paid July, 1877 om se ine oe ose ove £65,250 0 0 
January, 1878... ‘ite sas oi ven oo 67,500 0 0 
ped of 6 per eat’ do. do... = ‘an sisi —_ ge in iil 97,875 0 0 
Undivided Profits to next year ... eo se ses eos ooo ee soe 33,905 12 5 
264,530 12 5 
Leaving . £1,018,125 0 0 
Out of these Profits the Directors propose to declare, in addition to the foregoing Dividends and Bonus 
paid to Proprietors as above stated, a further Bonus of 7 per cent. in July next, making a division of 
Profits in 1877 in all 21 per cent. upon the Paid-up Capital, freo of Income-tax, amounting to ove 118,125 0 0 
Leaving Reserve invested in Government Securities £900,000 0 0 


At the commencement of the present year negotiations were concluded with the Bank of Loods, Limited, for a transfor of its business, and 
thanks to the cordial support of the Directors, Proprietors, and Customers of that Bank, there is every prospect of the new Branch becoming 
one of great importance. Mr. William Ferguson, the late Manager of the Bank of Leeds, Limited, has been appointed to the management. 

The business of Whittlesea Branch has been incorporated with that of Pe ‘terboroag! h, arrangements having been made to suit the 
convenience of the Bank’s connection in the former place. 

The following Directors go out of office by rotation, but being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly, viz.:—The Most 
Honourable the Marquess of Ailesbury, Haury Paull, Esq., R. B, Wada, Es. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Dr. LIABILITIES. 31st December, 1877. ASSETS. =. P 
£ s. d. 8. d. 
To paid-up Capital .. i ion sme ° ° | By Cash in hand—at Bank of Eagend ex and Seances, at - and 
» Amount due by the Bank on Deposits, &e.. eee os eve 27,259,282 | Short Notice... ° ove oo we» 4,772,335 1 8 
» Acceptances eee ee - ooo oon ee 660,791 H 10 » Government Securities os 4,652,205 2 6 
» Reserve Fund, Ist January,1877 ... 2. 0.) see 900,000 0 0| © Indian Government and other Securities, Debentures, &c. ... 2.994,223 8 8 
» Profitand Loss Balance “ ov “a oon ove ee 152,030 12 5 , Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. ... . 17,727,893 13 6 
, Freehold Banking Premises, &c., in London and Country—" 
Total cost ... £671,714 5 0 


Less, at credit of Depreciation Fund... ow» 158,767 8 0 
12,946 17S 


£30,659,604 2 11 





£30,659,604 2 11 
The above Report having been read,—It was 
Resolved unanimously—That the same be adopted, and printed for the use of the Proprietors. 
Resolved unanimously—That THe Most HonourasLe THE Marquess or Attessury, Henry Pauw, 
Wane, Esq., be re-elected Directors of the Company. 
Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be presented to the Directors, for their very successful management of 
the affairs of the Company. 
Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be given to Witttam Hott, Ronert Ferovussoy, and Toomas GEorce 
Rosryson, the General Managers, and to the Branch Managers an] other Odlicers of the Company, for their eflicient services. 
Resolved unani ‘mously—That the best thanks of the M »eting be presented to the Chairman, for his able conduct in the Chair. 
Extracted from the Minutes by,— 
W. HOLT, R. FERGUSSON, AND T. G. ROBINSON, Joint Managers. 


Esq., and Ricnarp BLANEY 
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A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 





Messrs. J. and R. MAXWELL have now ready, in 3 vols., at all 


Libraries, an entirely NEW and ORIGINAL WORK, by a Writer who has 
long been recognised as an able Contributor to Periodical Literature. The New 
Novel is entitled 


SOPHIE CRE WE. 
The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction that it ts strongly 


dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, and affords the reader a rapid 
succession of incidents, all deeply absorbing, and all tending to the devolopment 
of the story. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A 'N E 9 S A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TBA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 6@s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Disu CoveRs—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 








LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HotT-WATER F1rTinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LuUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS, 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


op MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 

















TONIC, 





F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


B R A V A tI § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or st. ning the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, ia neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING, 


j 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 


JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





322 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CONSECUTIVE READINGS in BIBLICAL 
GY - 


LIMPSES of GOD T 
5 of GOD THROU 

om a OUGH His 
“ Very satisfactory.”"—Church Bells, 


“Cannot fail to prove useful."—The Rock. 
Ww. POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in 8yo, price £ 


1 
History of the INDIAN MUTINY 


1857-1858. Commencing from the Close of the 


Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's Histo 
Sepoy War. Vol.I. By Colonel G. B. Matsaane Ara 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


|HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 


eserQue 
poktar IF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 








HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- 
Furniture Manufacturers, a-room 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT 
F LON Ww. aoam, 


Catalogue post free. 





sii aiscapia ntl et 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, OUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Diet, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 








And is Distinguished 


FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTH a PRart- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BReats, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human air to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and ©O., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


! Z 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


_——- W HISKY. 
THE CBEAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica? 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, Ww. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PEKRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which noue is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orn0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Betail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 











ILLS’ BEST BLKD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduc 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, iu boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








Street, Strand, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—_—_— 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 
Chatterton ; with some Passages from her Diary. 

By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 
Among other persons mentioned in this work are 
rds Lansdowne. Brougham. Macaulay, Lytton, 
Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Rogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, 
Fonblanque, Warburton, Harness, Chantrey; Count 
Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne. Dr. Newman, Madame 
de Stael, Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, 
Mrs. Somerville, the Misses Berry, Mrs. Norton, &c. 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

« This is, in many respects,a remarkable book. It 

records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth, but high-strung 

and ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid 

thought, keen analysis of feeling, touches of poetic 

sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, 
expressed in scholarly language."—Guardian. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. 
Professor C. D. Yoncr. CHeap Epirion, 1 vol., 
with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget," &c. 3 
vols. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. 


Joun KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“A remarkaby clever and interesting novel.’— 


Messenger. 
The Hazard of the Die. By 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 
“A most interesting novel."—Court Journal. 


Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Mignon.” Taird Epition. 3 vols. 
“This powerful novel is well written.”"—Post. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘* The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story is developed with both skill and deli- 
cacy, and its interest never flags.”—Spectator. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel."—Post. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 21s. Second Edition, 
with a Supplementary Chapter. 

HE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. Il. By Herpert SPENCER. 

WittiAMsS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London: and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 

















Now ready. 

HE WHOLE-MEAL BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; with a Sketch of Bakers and 

king, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 
W. Hitt and Son, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; or 
to T. C. HEAWooD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 

all Booksellers 


= Tt. EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
) price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficu't themes. passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
Lonion: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iW. 





HE ‘* CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 

Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY, 

pds Spagate Liberal Politics and Home-Rule amongst 
olics. 


Civil Service Printing and Publishing 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

XFORD UBSERVATORY.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 4}4), 

for View, Plans, and Details; View of Iron Gates, 

Paris Exhibition: the Koyal Academy Exhibition ; the 


Company, 


AN 


THE CROWN TENNYSON. 








NOTICE.—M a few days will be published a 
NEW EDITION of the POETICAL and DRA- 
MATIC WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Poet-Laureate. Complete in One Volume, crown 
8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 6s; cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 7s 6d; roxrburgh 
half-morocco, price 8s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 
(Successors to the Publishing Department of Henry S. King and Co.) 








Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


WITH 
THE PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE OTHER EVANGELISTS, 


SHOWING 


THEIR AGREEMENTS AND DIFFERENCES. 


WITH NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ST. 


“ Strive forthe TRUTH unto death, and THE LORD shal! fight for thee."—Fcc vs. iv., 28. 


Published by WM. P. NIMMO, Edinburgh and London. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


“%’°é 8 2” | 
AND THE | 


EXHIBITION. | 


PARIS 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- | 

ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International | a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- | 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 





illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





’ 


66 ” 
L’ A R T&T 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL, 


(Monthly, price 2s 6d), 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





aay Fete the great outlay involved in getting up this Illustrated 
Catalogue, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the ART JOURNAL, and to give 
THREE FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS in each Number, as usual. 


London: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 




















Screwing-up of St. Alban's; Dutch Drawings; How 
the Public Money goes; New York Household Taste : 
eforms in House-Coustruction; Roman Remains, 
Itchen Abbas; Lambeth Palace, &c.—46 Catherine 
Teet, and all Newsmen, 


JOMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOL 


Edited by Lypra E. BECKER. 


prblished monthiy, contains full luformation of the | 

Togress of the Moveme 

Disabilities of Women 
oudon: Messrs. 1RUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 

/btained at the Uffice of the National Society 

omen's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 

Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annuih. 


nt for removing the Electoral 


Can be « 
for W 
Street, Oxford Street. 





Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


|49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 


__ | CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
JRNAL, | ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
This Journal, | cash prices. 


They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufacturos, the 
These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
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MESSRS. 
NEW 


BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS. 





NEW SEBIES. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s each. No. 1 contains:— 


Tue TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLI- 
cuppY.—NAN: ASUMMER SCENE. By L. B. Walford. 
—THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX.—A RECENT CONFES- 
SION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. By Major-General E. B. 
Hamley. 


This day is published. 
ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. 
By ANDREW F. CROSSE. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map of the Author's Route. 
Price 12s ¢d. 


GOETHE. By A. Hayward, Q.C. 
Being the Fifth Volume of 
BLACKWOOD's FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS: A Tale. 


Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CABINET EDITION. 
MR, KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


6 Vols., comprising all that has appeared in the 
larger Edition, price 6s each. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 


EOTHE N. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 
Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Mr. Kinglake's 
“ History of the Crimean War,” price 63. 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
A MODERN MINISTER. 


Complete in 2 vols. large 8vo, with 26 Illustrations, 
bound in cloth, price 17s. 


CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE’ ELIOT. 
A Complete and Uniform Edition. 
Now publishing, in Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works...... 
In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.”—Atheneum. 

“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings."—Saturday Review. 


FIvE VOLUMES ARE PUBLISHED. 


MARMORNE. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the !ate Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara: a 
Mahratta Tale,” &c. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 


With Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B., and Portrait. 
Third Edition. 


Complete in One Volume post Svo, price 93. 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing Minute Instructions in All Highland Sporis, 
with Wandering: over Crag an: Correi, ** Flood 
and Fell.” 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


With appropriate Illustrations, Small quarto, price 15s. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D.,D.Sc., &e., 


ST. KILDA: PAST AND PRESENT. 
By GEORGE SETON, M.A. Oxon. 


This day is published. 


For THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrew. 


A New and Greatly Enlarged Edition, being the Fifth. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 816, 394 Engravings, price 14s. 


“ The best treatise on zoology in moderate compass 
that we possess."—Lancet. 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR. 

EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Major-General HAMLEY, 

Late Commandant Staff College. 

Quarto, with Maps and Plans, 30s. [On 18¢h May. 


By 


POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


In One Volume crown 8yvo. [Shorty. 


JUNIA. 


By the Author of 
“ESTELLE RUvUSSELL,” “THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
GALILEO,” &c, 


In Three Volumes post 8vo. (Shortly. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 7s 6d. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 7s 6d. 

ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

ae, the RADICAL. With Illustrations, 
o8 Od, 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations, 3s. 


SILAS MARNER: the WEAVER of RAVELOE. 
With Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition, 7s 6d. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition, 6s. 


In feap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown each Volume. 

MESSRS. BLACK WOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Volumes published; each sold separately :— 
HoMER's ILIAD—HOMER'S ODYssEY—HERODOTUS— 
ZESCHYLUS — XENOP HON — SOPHOCLES—EURIPIDES— 
ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD and THEOGNIS — LUCIAN— 
PLATO —GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMOS- 
THENKS—THUCYDIDES. 
C#SAR—VIRGIL—HORACE—CICERO—PLINY'S LET- 
TERS—JUVENAL—PLAUTUS and TERENCE—TACITUS— 
Liv Y—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


——p 


Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s, 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION, 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 


“We commend the book to our readers 
Bayne, even where we differ from him, is always 
gestive, and his work is a tery welcome addition 4 
the literature of the subject.”—Spectator, bad 
Bet... book may - oy d recommended as ong 
of genuine merit and real interest, bot 

and style.”— Scotsman. + DOR 6s to anette 
“Its careful research, its philosophic tone, its 

of principles, its unaffected fairness, and keen 
tration into motives, no less than its occasional] 
powerful pictures and its finished style, give it aclaim 
to a place in every library beside the works of Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Masson, and Stoughton, to supplement or 
to correct them."—British Quarterly Review, 


London: JAMES CLARKE &CO., 13 & 14 Flest Street, 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By PETER BAYNE, 
Now appearing in 


The Hiterary WMorly, 


Published every Thursday. Price One Penny, 





M.A. 


The Four “ Studies " already published relate to Mr, 
Ruskin, Forthcoming Articles will treat of Carlyle 
Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, De Quincey, Hugh 
Miller, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot. : 


London: JAMES CLARKE &CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, 








Nearly ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


A DAY WITH CHRIST, 
New Edition, with New Preface. 
By Rev. SAMUEL COX, 
Author of “ Salvator Mundi.” 





Just ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


LETTERS TO THE PERPLEXED. 
By Rev. H. H. DOBNEY. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO,, 
13 and 14 FLEET STREET. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 204 pp., cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


COMPRISING A GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 


ALSO, 

The ‘SYLLABUS of LATIN PRONUNCIA- 
TION.” Drawn up, at the request of the Mead 
Masters of Schools, by the Latin Professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge.” 

(Published with Permission.) 
AND 

THREE OTHER APPENDICES. 

By MAURICE ©. HIME, M.A., Ex-Schl. and 


Mod., T.C.D., Head Master of Foyle College, 
Londonderry. 


Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 
Edinburgh: J. MENZIES and CO. 
And all Booksellers. 





AT ALL BXOKSELLERS' AND NEWSAGENTS’ 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
On THURSDAY, MAY léth, 1878. 
Price 6d. 


‘NO. 1. “PICCADILLY;” NO 1 
OR, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


° See NUMBER ONE for 
ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, by Mr. GEORGE DU 
MAUKIER. 

INTRODUCTORY POEY, by Mr. FREDERICK LOCKEBe 

The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW NOVEL, by 
the EARL OF DESART. 





Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In feap. 8yo, price 2s 6d each volume, in cloth. 
Already Published :— 
DANTE. By the Epiror. 
VOLTAIRE. By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 
PASCAL. By Principal TULLocH. 
PETRARCH. By HENRY Reeve, U.B. 





Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, with 14 Full-page 
Dlustrations. Two vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 


GOETHE. By A. HAYWARD, Q@.C. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ani SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





POEMS, by Lapy Linpsay of Balcarres, and VIOLET 
NE 


FANE. 
| And ARTICLES on every variety of subject of current 
interest, by other Distinguished and Popular 
| Writers. 
| 





Publishers: E. J. FRANCIS and CO, 
Wine-Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


{| Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8v0. 
TREATISE on N ERVOUS 

ft EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By Huau CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 


| London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vol. I., Fourth Edition, Revised, 18s; Vol. II., Third Edition, Revised, 16s. 


BOOK OF PSALMS. 


A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 


By the Rev. J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Llandaff, Huleean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 


An Abridged Edition for Schools and Private Students. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EXERCISES IN EUCLID AND IN MODERN 
GEOMETRY. 


For the Use of Schools and University Students. 


By J. M‘DOWELL, M.A, F.R.AS., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 








Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, feap. Svo, 3s 6d, 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., 


Warden of Trinity College, Londov, and Lecturer on Musical History in the 
eame College. 


“Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the 
subject with which he deals."—Saturday Review, 
“It only remains for us to express unqualified approval at the appearance of a 
work which seems to contain all that is wanted in a study of music."—Zducational 
Times. 
“It is, in short, the work of a practical man—of one who has felt the want of 
such a book, and who has taker. an infinity of pains to make it useful."—Music 


Trades Review. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


Fcap. 8vo, price 1s, 


PRIMER OF FRENCH PHILOLOGY. 


WITH EXERCISES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Bacheliers-Lettres of the University of 
France; Assistant-Master of Sherborne School. 


New Volume of the Cambridge Texts, with Notes. 
THE 


SEVEN AGAINST THEBES OF ZSCHYLUS. 


WITH NOTES FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 


Price Is 6d. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.; London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 








Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, 


BALLADS OF HELLAS. 


By the Rev. W. H. MILLS, M.A., 
Head Master of Ruthin Grammar School. 








Cheap Edition, in Bobn’s Antiquarian Library, price 5s. 


BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, 
PRESENT AND PAST. 


An Account of the various Games and Customs associated with Different Days of 
the Year iu the British Isles, arranged according to the Calendar. 


T. F. THISELTON DYER, MA., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


By the Rev. 


“A portable volume on the above subject was much needed, Mr. Dyer has 
admirably succeeded in furnishing one which contains the information well con- 
densed and arranged.”—N otes and Queries. 








Vol. IV. now ready. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 
1815-1846. 
In 4 vole., 3s 6d each. 


This history containe a vast store of information, with difficulty attainable else- 
where, on all the great social and political questions of the important and inter- 
esting period of which it treats—a period separated by so short an interval from 
our own time that to every educated person who takes an intelligent interest 
in the questions of the present day,a thorough knowledge of its history is 
indispensable. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO’S 
| NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ ALERT, 
DURING THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1875-6. 
By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, RN. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy Syo. 





NOW READY. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. 


By L. G. SEGUIN. 
With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 12s. 


TIMES. 
“M. Seguin is a really original writer, with a cultivated taste and excellent 
| powers of description. He throws a feeling of poetry into bis descriptions, sketches 
the grand scenery artistically, and grasps the full significance of its character.” 
SATURDAY Review. 

«“ M. Seguin writes exceedingly well, and his volume grows upon one as one 
reads it...... It is touches of minute description like these that raive a narrative 
above the monotonous and common-place, giving you the satisfactory conviction 
that the author is to be trusted,.....We have said enough to show that the volume 
is to be strongly recommended.” 





ACADEMY. 


“ Certainly the fullest handbook fur tue use of travellers to this fuvourite resort 
that has yet appeared in English.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ We close this admirable volume with reluctance, It will interest the stay-at- 


home reader, and prove an invaluable companion to the Englishman who intends 
to winter in Algiers.” 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE REVOLUTION. 
BEING VOL. II. OF “ LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE.” 
By H. TAINE, DOC.L. 

Demy 8vo. 


IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE UNITY OF CREATION; 
OR, THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., H.M.'s Geological Survey. 


Post 8vo. 








IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A SEARCH FOR FORTUNE: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOUNGER SON; A NARRATIVE OF 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


H. LINDSAY-BUCKNALL 


With numerous I)Justrations, demy 8vo. 


By 





DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


HEALTH AND LIFE. 


By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown Svo, 78 6d. 


LiGut. 

“ We strongly recommend Dr. Richardson's book to our readers. It ig full of 
pithy advice, wise saws, and modern instauces,and may be remembered for the 
good service itis doing, when weightier books are discarded and forgotten.” 

Lonpon. 
“ One of the finest bits of popularised science we have seen...... Has all the good 
qualities of its author's best lectures.” 

EXAMINER. 
“ Sign-postes along the true road to health.” 

INQUIRER. 
‘*Full of valuable suggestions, expressed with singular lucidity.” 

WESTERN MORNING News. 
“ Full of lessons of knowledge and wisdom. We can scarcely speak too high! 

of it. Many will read it again and again, and thousands will be convinced cob 
improved by it." 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, NOW READY. 





A LARGE MAP OF TROPICAL AFRICA: 


SHOWING THE RESULTS OF ALL RECENT EXPLORATIONS, WITH 
THE ROUTES OF THE VARIOUS TRAVELLERS. 


Edited by Commander CA MERON, RN. 
Mounted on rollers, or in case, 42s. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Lulgate Hil', E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
With Illustrations by Edgar Giderne. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
[Third Edition, next week. 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps, 30s. 
[Fourth Edition, this day. 


NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of Mr. JOHN 
MORLEY’S WORKS :— 
VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROUSSEAU. 1 vol. large crown 8yo, 9s. [This day. 





NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL | for 
COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery; forming the Course of Instruc- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils Necessary. and Lessons on Cleaning 


Utensils. Compiled by * R.0.C.” Large crown 8vo, 8s. 
{Second Edition, this day. 





NOVELS. 


NEW 


POPENJO Y? 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


H E 


By 


I § 


By Lieutenant- 


her Majesty's Agent and Consul- 
(This day. 


LATTER-DAY NOVEL. 


Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD, 
General at Bucharest. 2 vols. 


HANDS, NOT HEARTS. 


SCHUSTER. 1 vol. 


The CHILD of the DESERT. 


Hon, C. S. VEREKER. 


WYNYARD of HIGH WYNYARD. By C. R. 


DURANT. 2 vols. [Vert week. 


(This day. 





























By Colonel the 


8 vols. (Next week. 


ee 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





PUBLISHED. 
THE 


PILGRIMS & THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
By WILLIAM DEVERELL. 
Price 1s 6d. 


“It gives evidence of much historical research.”—Spencer’. 

“The subject is of great interest."—G/asgow, 

“It is replete with historic lore, and evinces great talent and deep research."—~ 
7. Bazley. 

* Mr. Gladstone's attention having been asked to paragraphin p. 35, he writes : 
—‘I have to acknowledge the great force of the observations to which you 
specially refer me; I would, as I doubt not you would, it were otherwise.’ But 
after reading the whole pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone strongly dissents from the 
general ‘ historical view which you have ably and without doubt c onacientiously | 
stated for yourself.’ 

“It contains a good deal of valuable information, conveyed in a style at once 
elegant and forcible."—Henry Richard. 

** I like especially your vindication of the Puritans."—P. S. Taylor. 

“ T have read it with much interest."—G. 0. Morgan. 

“ T have read it with interest.”—J/. W. Pease. 

**T have read it with great interest."—Hugh C. E. Childers. 

“T have read it with interest and d pleasure.’ ‘—J. Cowen. 

“ An able pamphlet.”—Granville. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


JUST 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and. RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest’ Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


sent post free. 











By Lady IsaBetia | 


with Prices of every requisite for the 





—— 


MR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


EORGE MOORE 
Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers 


G 


)" &e. 


With a Portrait, etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate, 
a 
POETICAL WORKs, 





LONGFELLOW’S 


MR. 


THE AUTHOR'S POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 


cloth, 1s 6d. 


NIGHT, 


In Monthly Volumes, paper covers, 1s each ; 


IL, VOICES OF THE 


And Earlier Poems, 


VOL. 
Is now ready. 


Order of Publication. 





VOL. Il. EVANGELINE and MILES STANDISH. [ June, 
VOL. III. THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. [July. 
VOL. IV. TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. [ August, 
VOL. V. TRANSLATIONS. [ September, 
VOL. VI. BIRDS OF PASSAGE, and SONNETS. [ October, 
| VOL. VIL THE SPANISH;STUDENT and JUDAS MACCABZUS, 


&e., &. [.Vovember. 


| 
| 
| GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgato Hill, 





| Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 

A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
| IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner,,... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit,..... It 
discusses a question of great interest and importance....../ A hearty, “inspiring, 
religious service, one in harmony with modern thought and science, is a great 
want in both church and chapel.”"—T7he Inquirer. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 
| | endeavoure d to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Susser Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





| 
| A CATALOGUE OF THE MAPS, PLANS, AND VIEWS OF 


LONDON. 


Co'lected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE. 
| Edited by his Son, J. G. CRACE. 
Giving the Descriptive Titles of each Map and View, with the Artists’ and 
Engravers’ Names, also the date and the size of eac Plate and Drawing. 
Imperial 8vo, 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 21s. 
Published by the EDITOR, at No. 38 Wigmore Street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The RUSSIANS of TO- D AY. 
of “French Pictures in English Chalk,’ “ The Member ‘tor Paris,” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


3v the Author 


Xe. 


15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Ou May 15th, feap. 8vo, 7s. 


the Two Poets of Croisic. 


London: 





LA SAISIAZ; By 


RoBeERT BROWNING. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


London: 


MUDIE’S SEILECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


‘SEE 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


STANFORD'S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a Fellow of the Society 


of Antiquaries. Third Edition. With Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
« The F.S.A. has done it well, with judgment to condense, industry to collect, 
and ability to describe. The book is neat, cheap, and good."—Art Journal 


KENT. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.8. With Map and 
Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“ May be safely recommended as a very pleasant companion to all who may 
chance to travel through Kent, and as a very useful guide to the lovers of ancient 
architecture."—Academy. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.AS. With Map and 
Plan of Chichester Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, clot, 2s. 
“ It is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or interest to the 
traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or other interests 
attach, unvisited."—Athenwum. 


DERBY. By J. Charles Cox. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. {Nearly ready. 

«“ Now that Derbyshire is becoming so inereasingly well knowu to the general 
public, a cheap and portable guide-book, treating of all that is of interest within 
the country, seems desirable. My aim has been to avoid all unnecessary diffuse- 
ness, and to make these pages im every way as practicable as possible." —Z£riract 
from Preface. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). By G. 
Puituirs BEVAN, F.G.S. With Map and Plan of York Minster. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. [Nearly ready. 

“A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting accompaniment to a cheap 
tour; and the editor has endeavoured to produce one which shall fulfil this 
purpose, while it directs the attention of the traveller to all that is worth seeing.” 

—Extract from Preface. 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. Phillips Bevan, 
F.G.S. With Two Maps. Feap. 8y¥o, cloth, 2s. 
“The most reliable work that could be in the hands of those who desire to 
know the leading features of the principal places of resort in this division of our 
county. "—Siefield Post. 


DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. With Map 
and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“Mr. Worth is trustworthy as a guide, and cheerful asa companion. There is 
not a better work of the kind extant."—Devon Evening Express. 


CORNWALL. By Walter H. Tregellas. With Map. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 28. [Nearly ready. 
“Tt does not profess to be a gazetteer or directory to the county of Cornwall, 
nor does it assume to give exhaustive descriptions of each of the numerous places 
of interest mentioned. I have, however, endeavoured to deal pretty fully with all 
those centres of interest which long experience indicates as the most attractive to 
visitors.”"—-Exiract from Preface 


Post 8vo, with Maps and L[)lustrations, cloth, 73. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
IRELAND. By Epwarp Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, Author of “ The Coal-flelds of Great Britain.” 
CONTENTS:—Part 1. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part 2. Physical 
Geograpby of Ireland. Part 3. The Glaciation of Ireland. 

i “Mr. Hull takes within the compass of a modest volume the widest view of his 

subject, carrying us back to the earliest epochs of geological time, and embracing 


‘land of giant stags and giant causeways,’ whereby an eminent German 
naturalist graphically set forth the natural peculiarities for which Ireland is 
most widely known amongst foreign students of nature, he lays down at the out- 
set a comprehensive sketch of the manifold problems here presented to the 
student, together with their bearing upon each uther and upon the natural features 
of Ireland at large."—Saturday Review. 

“ Like all contributions of the author, the work is carefully compiled, and is a 
singularly full, though much compressed statement of facts, given in the simplest 
language." —Geologica! Magazine. 

“Part 3 is devoted to the consideration of the glaciation of Ireland, and this 

rt will, we are sure, be read with great interest. The list of characteristic 
ossils which is appended will be found useful. The book is very nicely pro- 
duced, and it contains a clear, though small, geological map of Ireland.”"— 
Atheneum. 


Large post Syo, with Sixteen Maps and Diagrams, and Sixty-eight Il!ustrations, 
cloth gilt, 21s. 


AFRICA.—COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 
in AFRICA, for General Reading. Pased on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ibre 
Vilker.” Edited and Extended by Keita Jonnston, F.R.G.S. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. KANE, B.A. 

country for many years......It is throughout complete, trustworthy, and brought 

down to the latest date.” 

“No better book could be placed in the hands of the student of African geo- 
graphy, and it will be found most useful as a work of reference.”—Geographica!l 

Magazine. 








Post Svo, illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


' SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Holdsworth, F.L.S., 


F.Z.S., &., Author of “ Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats." SALMON 


“We commend the little book as a most useful guide to those who wish to 
obtain, in a compendious form, a general view over the present condition of our 
fisheries, both salt-water and fresh.”"—Land and Water. 


Post 8vo, il ustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. | 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Burbidge, Author of 
** Domestic Floriculture,” “ Cultivated Plants and How to Grow Them,” &c. 
Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 

“A trusty little book on commercial horticulture, and we cannot doubt that 
this entertaining, though unpretending, volume wil] soon be known to thousands 
of readers.”"—Gardeners’ Magazine. 











Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


- SIMPLE LESSONS for HOME USE, chiefly intended for 
Elementary Schools. By the most Eminent Writers. | 
CONTENTS.—Our Bi dily Life—How aud Why we Breathe—Food—Drink— 
Oookery—Plain Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses that 
Spread— Weather—A stronomy—Birds—Flower2—Money. 
The Simple Lessons are also published separately, 3d each, or 16s per 100, 
assorted. The Set of 14, iu card case, 3s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 











the largest range of natural history. Not content with the designature of the | 


“One of the most important works on general geography published in this | 


Times. | 


FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD YouNG, Commissioner of Scotch Salmon | 
Fisheries. Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” | 


NEW WORKS. 





‘The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL 


CONTENTS. 
. Str Erskine May's Democracy IN Evrops. 
. BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE AND POEMS. 
SCEPTICISM IN GROLOGY. 
THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 
BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL'S TRACHINL®, 
THE AGE OF BRONZE. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. 
THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
TORRENS'S MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE, 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. BrasskY. With 7 Mape 


Seeneee som 


— 


and Charts, 9 Full-page [!lustrations, and 109 Woodcuts. 8yo, 21s, 
*,* Second Edition ready on Wednesday next. 


HISTORYof ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 8vo, 
price 36s. 


“Mr. Lecky may be congratulated on having produced one of the most valuable 
additions to the literature of England since the death of Lord Macaulay."— 
Morning Advertiser. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 


R. Boswortu SMiTH, M.A, With 11 Maps, Plans, and Llustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macurre, M.P. 


New Edition, brought down to the Accession of Leo XIIL., by the Right Rev. 
Monsignore PATTERSON. Crown 8yo, Portraits, 6s. Post 8yo, 28 6d. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMes GAIRDNER. Crown Svo, with Portrait and Map, 10s éd. 


\LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt., 


containing a Narrative of the \— Armada. By the Rey, Frank Jones, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his Life 
and his Works. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

| “We feel that Miss Zimmern understands the man of whom she writes.”"— 

| Cniversity Magazine. 


‘The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


| Suapwortu H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D., Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 





‘The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 


CONDITIONS of SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


By D. CUNNINGHAM, F.S.S., M. Inst.C.E. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on the LABOUR QUESTION. 


By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: Correspondence from 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia during 
the year 1877. By ArtnuR J. EVANS, B.A,F.S.A. 8vo, 78 6d. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Leg, F.8.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 42s, 


The CHRISTIAN CODE; Rules for the 


Conduct of Human Life, taken entirely from the Scriptures. By the late H. 
T. J. MACNAMARA, With a Memoir. Post 8vo, 5a. 


BIBLE STUDIES. Part II. The BOOK of 


JONAH, preceded by a Treatise on the Hc brew and the Stranger. By M. M. 
KALiscu, Ph.D., M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORYof the REFORMATION in EUROPE 


in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mer_e D'AuBionsés, D.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. Cates. Vol. VIII., with 2 Facsimiles, 8vo, 2ls. The Work 


complete, in Eight Volumes, price £6 12s. 

PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited,and Supplemented with Chapters on the Chemistry of the Metals, &c., 
by B. H. PavuL, Ph.D. Pp. 996, with 698 Woodcuts, medium 8yo, 42s, 


? ’ _N ig y ” 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for MAY. 
CONTENTS, 

CAN ENGLAND EASILY BEAR THE Cost OF A GREAT WAR? 
THREE LETTERS ON “ ORIGEN AND CELSUS.” 

THE AZORES. 

XIMENES DOUDAN,. 

BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 

On KBEPING SILENCE FROM GOOD Wonps. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN PARTY GOVERNMENT, 

Louis BORNE. 

COLONIAL AND INDIAN CUSTOM-HOUSES, AND MANCHESTER. 
BasQuE CUSTOMS. 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE DARDANELLES AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 
Ivy-Leaves. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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THIRD EDITION, now ready, price 21s, of the 
FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


| &.. spetement Commentary, 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 





Volume I. contains the Four Gospels. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and SJ. LUKE, by the Rey. B, 


H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Vicar of Bickley, Professor of Exegesis of the New Testament in King@Vollege, Lagdon. 
The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOHN, by the Rev. H. Pd br 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy in King’s College, London. 
The remaining Books by:— ; A 


The Rev, W. SANDAY, M.A., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The Rey. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, and Cant 
The Rev. A. J. MASON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Trarg, 
The Rey. H. D. M. SPENCE, MA., Hon, Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Pancras. 
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From the SPECTATOR. 

‘¢ It is written, as it professes to be, in the interests of the truth, 
and under the strong conviction that piety alone is no substitute 
for logic. The book is so admirably printed, and its contents so 
arranged, as to be thoroughly and easily accessible to the student ; 
and a greater boon to students of the New Testament than this 
Commentary has never, we believe, been published in England. 
We heartily recommend it, and sincerly hope that the rest of the 
work will be finished in the same admirable manner.” 


From the EXPOSITOR. 

‘‘ No Commentary designed ‘for English readers’ comes any- 
where near it, whether for spiritual insight and suggestiveness, or 
exact scholarship, or wide erudition, or resolute handling of 
difficulties, or that fearless freedom of interpretation which springs 
from an absolute confidence in the sanctity and power of truth.” 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘This is a work by thorough scholars and careful exegetes, 
intended for the use of those unable to read the sacred text in its 
original languages, and to put them in possession of its exact sense, 
at the same time carefully maintaining that higher exegesis than 
any mere grammatical analysis can supply—the development and 
exhibition of the inner life and meaning of the sacred writers.” 


From JOHN BULL. 

‘‘'This handsome volume, which contains a Commentary on the 
four Gospels, entirely fulfils the promise of its title-page. .... . 
The notes are sufficiently copious to satisfy the general reader ; 
they are reverent in tone, and judicious care has been exercised 
as to those selected.” 

From CHURCH BELLS. 

*‘This is the best Commentary we have ever seen for merely 
English readers...... We have not only tested it carefully 
with reference to the requirements indicated above, but we 
examined it largely, and are able to testify that it entirely fulfils 
our expectations.” 

From the NONCONFORMIST. 

*¢ The writers, so far, do not show themselves in the least afraid 
of modern criticism, but exhibit calmly wherein it has suggested 
higher considerations than is proper to itself, or where it has 
overshot the mark and failed to justify or to hold the ground it 
has taken up.” 

From the FREEMAN. 

‘*Most heartily do we commend this work. 
to thousands,” 


It will be a boon 





From the ACADEMY. 

‘This Commentary, Bishop Ellicott’s preface explains, is 
especially designed for two classes of readers,—first, those who, 
disturbed by modern criticism, have learned ‘to doubt the full 
authority of Scripture, but who would rejoice to have those doubts 
dissipated ;’ and secondly, ‘that much larger class that (by God’s 
blessing) doubt not, but desire more fully to realise and under- 
stand.’ For such readers the work seems well adapted. ..... 
The work deals, on the whole, fairly with difficult points, while 
keeping strictly within the lines of a moderate orthodoxy. It 
is calculated to prove acceptable to a large number of readers.” 


From the SCOTSMAN. 

‘¢ The general excellence of its practical deductions and lessons, 
and of its application of the principles of Christianity to the con- 
duct of life, will be its best recommendation to those who look 
to the Scriptures for guidance and instruction.” 


From the HEREFORD TIMES. 

‘*Must prove to be an almost indispensable companion for 
all Biblical students who wish to be thoroughly abreast of 
modern exegesis.” 

From the LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘‘ A Commentary like the present is a national boon, and at 
this critical period in the history of religious opinion, is fitted 
to accomplish a world of good.” 

From the CHURCHMAN, New York. 

‘¢ Being mainly intended for English readers, this Commentary 
is based throughout on the Authorised Version, but this does not 
limit its usefulness to that class of readers, for not only have all 
the words of that version which have become obsolete been 
explained, and all acknowledged errors in translation carefully 
corrected, but also the best results of modern criticism on the 
original Greek text have been incorporated in the notes... . + 
As to the notes themselves, we have no hesitation in saying that, 
in our opinion, the notes constitute a marked advance on any 
similar Commentary with which we are acquainted. They denote 
on the part of the authors an honest desire to meet all real 
difficulties.” 

From the NEW YORE TIMES. 

‘It aims at much, but it more than meets what it claims to do. 
Its comments are those of our time and age, and they are what 
readers will regard as ‘life to the inner soul as well as light to the 
appreciative mind.’..... It is readable, because it tells one what 
he wants to know, and it is not tiresome, because it gives you in 
a nutshell what other commentators spread out over several pages.” 
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